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LIFE FROM A PATCHWORK POINT OF VIEW. 


66 HE history of most men’s lives is, after all, but a sort of 

patchwork, made up of ‘odds and ends ’—of phases and 
situations as dissimilar and as violent in contrast to one another as 
the pieces of different fabric and pattern that are stitched together, 
without regard to harmony of colour or uniformity in design, to make 
up that venerable quilt yonder.” 

The quilt, I should tell you, was displayed on an antiquated and 
most uncomfortable-looking four-post bedstead, having a high foot- 
board of dark oak, rudely carved with a sort of running arabesque of 
roses, and highly varnished, which occupied about half the space of a 
small chamber in a little unpretending roadside inn in Cumberland. 
The speaker was a stranger to me, or rather, had been so some two 
or three hours earlier in the day, when chance had thrown us first to- 
gether on the bank of the beautiful Derwent. In that short space of 
time, however, we seemed to have become old friends. 

I am much disposed to think that there exists among the fraternity 
of anglers a sympathy that goes beyond the mere fellow-feeling for 
those whose tastes and pursuits are identical with our own: it may 
almost be called a magnetic rapport. It is true, you may sometimes 
meet a selfish churl by the river-side, who looks daggers at you as he 
growls an unwilling acknowledgment of your brotherly salute; but 
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there are ill-conditioned fellows in every walk of life, who carry the 
magnet with the repellent end towards you. To this latter class, cer- 
tainly, my new companion did not belong. We had fallen in with one 
another by the following chance. I had been flogging the water for 
some hours without finding my basket much the heavier, and after 
changing my fly two or three times with no better result, I attributed 
—as is natural— my want of success to the score of coming rain; 
for the mists were rolling in heavy wreaths upwards along the slopes 
of the hills, and there was a closeness and stillness in the air, that 
looked like thunder ; the distances, too, were too sharp, too clearly 
defined, to bode any good. So I had shouldered my rod, and walked 
some way slowly down stream, with a view of making note of its char- 
acter and capabilities of affording me a better day’s sport under a more 
favourable sky — for there is a good deal in knowing your water, since 
the certainty that there are more promising streams and pools before 
you prevents your wasting much time and labour on less tempting 
localities when I heard myself hailed by a loud “ Halloo!” and 
looking in the direction of the voice, discovered in mid-stream, some 
couple of Lundred yards below me, a fisherman who was evidently 
in trouble of some sort. On hastening forward, it became mani- 
fest not only that the stranger was fast to a good fish, but that he 
knew perfectly well how to handle him. ‘Though not exactly showing 
him the butt, he held his rod, which was clearly too light for the 
weight of the fish, well up, and a little inclined over the shoulder, and 
while he struggled to make his footing good on the rough boulders in 
a strong stream, he was displaying the tact and coolness of a veteran 
artist. He was so absorbed with the difficulties of his situation, that 
I had leisure to watch him for a moment or two before he was able to 
turn towards me; and in that short interval I felt that his magnet 
pointed the right way. There was that about him that made me 
“cotton to him” at once ; and the off-hand way in which he presently 
looked round, and, taking me in in a sort of comprehensive glance, 
called out in a.cheery, pleasant voice, “ Ah, all right! I see you have 
a landing-net!” accepting thus as a fact my willingness to do hima 
good turn if it were in my power, seemed to show that he was equally 
satisfied with my outside ; and the magnetic relation was thenceforth 
established between us. 

“TI do not know,” he said, when, after some little time, he stepped 
out of the water upon a narrow spit of shingle on which I was able to 
approach him, “what I have got at the end of my line. If the fellow 
had shown himself — had leapt out of the water —I should have been 
pretty sure he was hooked foul. It is a much heavier fish than I looked 
to find here, at all events, and he has done nothing but bore down 
stream — full a quarter of a mile he has led me —and he seems as 
strong as ever. Ah, there he is off again! I must go with him — but, 
I say,” he added, as he took the water again, “there is an ugly corner 
there ahead, where it is too deep to wade, and the trees will prevent 
my following him on the bank.” 

“T see,” was my reply ; “I will be ready for you ;” and hurrying on 
about a hundred yards, to a spot where a couple of trees, whose roots 
were laid bare by the eddy that was rapidly undermining them, effect- 
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ually blocked the passage along the bank, I set to with all my might 
and a big hunting-knife to cut away a number of straggling boughs that 
dipped into the water ; and thus secured a capital position for taking 
his rod from him, to hold till he came round to me. 

This manceuvre was rapidly and safely effected ; and now it was all 
plain-sailing. We followed the fish some way farther, till spent by his 
exertion in running down stream, he was obliged to give in, and we had 
the pleasure of seeing a fine fresh-run grilse, of some five pounds’ 
weight, turn up his silvery belly in comparatively still and shallow 
water, where his captor, declining civilly my assistance with the net, 
landed him cleverly by hand. “Not,” he said, “that I have any sort 
of misgiving about your skill in putting the net under him, but simply 
to redeem myself in your opinion for not carrying a landing-net with 
me, by proving to you that I am able to do without it. O, the vain 
conceit!” he went on, while he was disengaging the hook from the 
fish’s jaw. “It is oo good, when without your assistance I could by 
no possibility have weathered those trees, for the water was too deep to 
wade ; and as to turning him, I was utterly powerless. I knew by your 
instinct in seeing my difficulty at a glance, and the ready way in which 
you cleared away those overhanging branches, that you are a man 
after my own heart. And now, what is to be our next move? Those 
big drops are the forerunners of a heavy downfall. I had long foreseen 
the coming rain, but loth to give in, I had been for some time whipping 
the water without hope, when I raised that fellow, and a pretty dance 
he has led me. Now let us stow him in the basket; and if you take 
my advice, you will follow me, and make at once for shelter. A short 
quarter of an hour will bring us to a little public-house, where we may 
be lucky enough to get a rasher of bacon and something to wash it 
down with. But ‘any port in a storm,’ you know.” 

Such was my introduction to a friend with whom I have since passed 
many a happy hour, not only in following with him our congenial 
pursuit of fishing, but in listening to his quaint conceits and original 
remarks on men and things, which he seemed ever to have seen, and 
still to see, from a standpunkt, a point of view of his own. His expe- 
riences, too, had been well matured by travel in most parts of the world, 
and his mind was a perfect storehouse of information on almost every 
subject ; while his memory was so retentive, that it would seem as 
though he had arranged everything in the most orderly way in pigeon- 
holes, where he could at once lay his hand upon any matter he was 
desirous of bringing to light. 

But this has little to do with the quaint and startling simile from 
which we have digressed. It may be well to say, however, before we 
return to it, that on arriving at our destination we found the common 
room filled with farmers and bad tobacco-smcke ; and a little negotia- 
tion with our hostess put us in possession of the best bedroom, wherein 
to hold our symposium. I forget exactly the remark which drew from 
him the observation recorded above. We had long since finished our 
meal, and had been sitting for some time in full enjoyment of our pipes,: 
watching from the open lattice the storm which was driving violently 
along the ridge of hills, and of which we only got the outskirts. 

“ Believe me,” he continued, after delivering himself of the sentence 
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which opens our chapter, “there are very few objects from which, 
allowing some little play to the imagination, we may not ‘ point a moral 
and adorn a tale’ of some sort. Look, now, at that piece of patch- 
work: does it convey nothing to you? And yet that quilt is an open 
book. Shall I read you some pages of it, for want of a better one? 

“First of all, then, it is made up of a great variety of chance bits, 
which we may compare to the many incidents and accidents, the joys 
and sorrows, the successes and failures, that make up the sum of life — 
let us say rather of mos¢ men’s lives ; for there are to be met with in the 
world persons so situated or so constituted as to be able to glide calmly 
and placidly through life, like the insignificant rivulet that meanders 
through peaceful green meads and pleasant home-scenes, without 
encountering any obstacle to check its even flow, with no inequality of 
level such as to render it useful by being diverted from its course for 
irrigation — no fall that will help to turn the mill-wheel, and contribute 
to the well-being of those on its banks—till it is absorbed, almost 
unheeded, in the great stream to which it is tributary. 

“ Such men are exceptional, and if we would liken //eir lives to the 
piece of work before us, we should say that the bits of which their life 
is composed are uniform in colour, in pattern, presenting nothing of 
variety or of contrast, and when put together make in their combina- 
tion a whole without effect — tame, uninteresting, commonplace. Not 
so the life figured by this ‘thing of shreds and patches’ before us. 
Here we have something stirring, busy, and exciting. It speaks to us 
of a chequered existence: as its colours are sombre and light by turns, 
so is the life it represents, grave or gay, dark or lightsome, at intervals. 
Take the prevailing tone of the whole: it strikes you as being pleasing 
to the eye; let us then assume the life to be a tolerably happy one. 
There is, in truth, a considerable preponderance of rose-colour, in which 
hue it is so delightful to see things ; we have here a flower, here a leaf, 
here a gay-plumaged bird on a sky of blue —all suggestive of happy 
thoughts, of pleasant memories, of bright fancies. Anon we come 
upon a bit of leaden tint — heavy, dull, and sad — which may tell the 
tale of sorrow for disappointed hope, of regret for lost opportunities 
or wasted energies of mind or body, of losses and crosses, of vexations 
and annoyances. Those bits of black, too, happily rare, may indicate 
a mourning for dear relations or valued friends. Ah, what is here? A 
yellow sprig in the middle of a black square! Can the gold colour be 
there to represent that the intensity of grief is sometimes redieved by 
what the Romans so appropriately designated the zrritamenta malorum ? 
Is it to be inferred that vile three-per-cents and bank-stock can ever be 
contemplated by those who wear ‘the trappings and the suits of woe?’ 

“ Those white bits — which, however, are but few — will admit of two 
widely-different interpretations. Shall we call them the white days in 
life — the dies albo lapide notandi? Their rarity would claim this solution. 
Or shall we simply consider them as black days — hunting-days without 
a find, fishing-days without a rise — days, in short, which are so utterly 
without interest of any sort, as to leave a blank page in the journal? 

“The centre piece, you will observe, is composed of a few larger bits 
surrounding one still bigger. ‘The former may be taken for the greater 
and more important events and situations. ‘The latter for the one great 
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event, the turning-point in life, emblematic perhaps of that ‘tide in the 
affairs of men, which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ’— of that 
great opportunity that occurs but once in life, to seize which is success, 
to let it slip failure. It may shadow the one great happiness or great 
misery in a long existence ; for what are called the every-day pleasures 
of life are dependent often upon the most insignificant causes in the 
same manner as its every-day miseries are brought about by the most 
contemptible and not unfrequently ridiculous agency. These may be 
typified by the countless small bits of diverse colour and pattern that 
go to make up the sum and substance of our quilt. 

“We have spoken hitherto of day-life only, and the various bits of 
which it is made up. What of dream-life? Still more widely differing 
and more rude in contrast are the images of scenes presented to us, 
- ee experienced by us, and the impressions conveyed to us, 

y the 


‘Somnia, quz veras zequent imitamine formas,’ 


How sudden is the transition from phantasm to phantasm! All the 
events—let us say the ‘odds and ends’—of an entire life are 
crowded together in the small compass of an hour’s chequered dream. 

“ Again, what is a man’s mind but a piece of patchwork? In what 
does his knowledge consist? In ‘odds and ends,’ in scraps of hetero- 
geneous matter collected here and there, picked up from books perhaps, 
or gathered in his intercourse with his fellow-men, to be thrown together 
to make up his stock of knowledge. You will certainly occasionally 
stumble upon an individual who has studied laboriously and reasoned 
profoundly —a man who can think for himself, who has grappled with 
one science and mastered it. In shat he stands preéminent — his 
specialty is a confessed fact ; but, alas, all his other attainments still 
resolve themselves into our old system. And, take notice, that as we 
see one piece or one pattern in our quilt of more salient colour than 
the rest — for instance, that bright crimson bit, which runs through the 
whole, and catches more readily the eye —so will you see in almost 
every man one ruling passion, one fixed idea, which pervades his 
thoughts, his actions, his conversation ; which gives the tone of colour 
to his life. 

“ Wisdom is, in fact, concocted from scraps. By way of illustration, 
take that most useful of all knowledge, which is known by the designa- 
tion of ‘common sense.’ Where will you find its first principles more 
plainly and pertinently set forth than in proverbs? And what are 
proverbs but scraps of worldly lore and experience enunciated in trite, 
terse, telling sentences? But patchwork as may be the wisdom deriv- 
able from this source, it has been observed by no less an authority than 
Lord Bacon, that ‘the genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are discovered 
in its proverbs.’ 

“ How motley, too, is society! We may fairly liken it to our prototype 
yonder. Of what incongruous particles is it made up! Bright, fresh 
bits of rose, of azure — pieces of antiquated chintz of faded pattern — 
sprigs of modern fashion, radiant in hue, and lively in design, some of 
them delightfully green, yellow sickly-looking unattractive morceaux, the 
delicate peach-colour, the sober brown, the c/aref tint, the innocent 
white, the serious sable. There they are, all banded together to form 
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one not unpleasing whole. Such is society, with which, constituted as 
it is, far be it from us to quarrel. It is better thus to have the various 
colours in it blended together than to see it composed of some two or 
three neutral or monotonous tints. 

“This consideration naturally leads us to ordinary conversation. Did 
you ever try to trace back to its source the meandering current of talk 
which has brought you from the discussion, say, of the last political 
crisis to a sheilling on a Highland moor; from grouse, again, to 
Scutari ; and, touching at Sebastopol, has landed youin the Isle of Wight? 
Divergent though these several topics be, you will yet find the different 
rings in the chain that unites them naturally linked together, or, not to 
lose sight of our patchwork — its parts all sewn together in due order 
—to make up that lively and well-sustained interchange of ideas which 
constitutes pleasant converse. You do not see it? Well, let us hark 
back from Cowes Regatta— yachts and yachting follow, of course — a 
cruise to the Mediterranean, Lord Cardigan’s yacht in the Black Sea 
during the war, Sebastopol, Balaclava (naturally), landing of the troops 
at Scutari, camp-life there, amusements, shooting florican ; thence by 
easy transition to grouse-shooting, Scotland, deer-stalking, a day and 
night’s adventure, 12th of August, when Parliament will be prorogued, 
labours of the session, Reform Bill — and there we are at our political 
crisis, which was our starting-point. But what a medley! what patch- 
work! The Constitution of our country, cabinet-ministers, M.P.s, 
holidays, heather, rifles, stags, smooth-bores, breech-loaders, grouse, 
florican, tents, Turks, Russians, French, trenches, cavalry-charge, Lord 
Cardigan, yachts, yacht-races, Cowes — and you must recollect that 
this is following a conversation ‘ without a check.’ I make no note of 
the tangents at which it has sometimes gone off to still more hetero- 
geneous subjects, and been led back again bit by bit to the line I have 
traced. 

“And now let me take you into a well-appointed drawing-room, 
another scene in every-day life. _I do not ask you to look at the mere 
furniture, although the form and fashion of the chairs and couches are 
so varied that you will possibly find no two of them alike. You may, 
nevertheless, take a hasty survey of the numberless objects of art and 
virtti scattered with tasteful adandon about the room in every available 
situation. I wish you to look more particularly at the walls. Patch- 
work again! and very pretty canvas patchwork too, made up of choice 
bits, of different tones and shades of colours, varying also in design as 
widely as the bits of yonder coverlet. 

“ Here we have a sea-piece of Vandervelde: a calm sea, a cloudless 
sky, the sails of the vessels dropping lazily from the yards. Next to 
that a land-storm by Wilson: a wild weird landscape, dark and louring ; 
the trees bending from the gale ; a vivid flash of lightning alone reliev- 
ing the dense leaden masses of cloud. A graceful, lady-like portrait 
by Grant ; a shady forest-scene of rich, deep, but transparent tone, by 
Hobbema ; a cattle-piece by Cooper, bright and refreshing, and pleas- 
ant to look at; a hot, glowing, eastern sunset by Danby; a hawking- 
party, full of life and movement, with the inevitably white palfrey, by 
Wouvermans ; an historical chapter by Ward, bold in subject as it is 
vigorous in execution; a gem by Landseer, only ‘twa dogs’ and a 
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gillie, but they are enough to carry our thoughts far away to moor and 
mountain and corrie; an interior of a church by Steinwyck, solemn, 
silent, gloomy, and truthful ; an early morning by Constable, the rain- 
drops from the April shower yet glittering in the sunny gleam that is 
passing across the landscape; a grave Venetian senator by Titian; a 
battle-piece by Borgognone ; a voluptuous bevy of nymphs by Etty; a 
mythical, mystical Venice by Turner ; and there, on the line of sight, an 
exquisite bit of Meissonnier, a delicious Watteau, a chef-d’euvre of 
Mieris, another of Gerard Douw—shall I goon? We have already 
enough for our illustration. Discordant as these paintings are in 
subject and in colouring, what a beautiful covering is made for the 
walls by the different pieces! put together, you will observe, with as 
little regard to uniformity in tint and pattern as those which make up 
our piece of patchwork. 

“If you are not tired with our motley subject, let us turn now to the 
numberless classes of men, and their several callings and pursuits and 
occupations in life — the 


‘Mille hominum species, et rerum discolor usus.’ 


Only take up a London or a Birmingham ‘ Commercial Directory,’ and 
you are made aware of the existence of countless methods of bread- 
winning of which you have probably never heard, of thriving and 
established trades the very names of which are perhaps unknown to 
you. Add to these the infinity of callings and occupations too humble 
to be chronicled. Consider, too, the various professions, learned and 
otherwise, with their many ramifications; the public offices, again, 
from the heads of boards down to the hall-porters. I will not take into 
our calculation the mass of those whose business is pleasure, and whose 
pleasure is the business of life. It is almost overwhelming to consider 
the countless bits of pattern and colour that are presented to us at 
every turn in the city and town. But we must go farther — we must go 
down into the country, and see our patchwork community in the fields. 
Here, though the fragments of which it is composed are manifold and 
varied, yet you will find the contrasts less striking, less startling — 
taken as a whole, it is more pleasing to the eye, more grateful to the 
senses. 

“Let us stop here, for we are in face of the most glorious of all 
pieces of work, made up, it is true, of objects differing in form and 
colour. But who shall presume to call the beautiful and perfect 
combinations in which Nature spreads herself before us by a name 
suggestive only of what is mean in design, and inglorious in its uses? 
Still, what a diversity of ‘parts is there to compose one harmonious 
whole! Earth, air, sky — hill and valley —rock and mountain — wood 
and river —green meadow and yellow corpfield. But that is not all ; 
these must be seen under all the varied effects of light and shade to be 
thoroughly appreciated: at early morning, when the first rays of the 
sun tip the hills with gladsome light ; at noon, when he is in the fulness 
of his power, when all is repose, when the wearied reaper seeks the 
welcome shade, and the herds of cattle are seen picturesquely grouped 
in the cool stream; at evening, when broad masses of shadow sweep 
across the vale, through which the river winds like a thread of silver. 
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“These combinations must be viewed as well under the influence of 
an April shower — when fitful gleams, dancing along the landscape, 
and the shadowy forms of passing clouds, merrily chasing one another 
along the broad expanse of valley and up the mountain side, change 
the character of the scene, as a turn of the kaleidoscope produces a 
novel design from the same objects. 

“But see! even now the heavy clouds which throw a dark shade 
across the picture from our window are breaking and dispersing rapidly. 
That bright ray of sunshine, as it flits across the slopes of the hills 
yonder, bringing out in strong relief objects unremarked before, and 
lending to them new colouring, will soon be here to light up our valley ; 
the canopy of mist, lately so dense and heavy, is yielding to its kindly 
influence, and is lifting from the hills like a veil. It is hard to realise 
that we are actually looking at a landscape, which is the very same 
piece of — 

“ No— let us say no more of patchwork. We will rather stroll down 
to the river-side — the rain that has fallen will scarcely have coloured 
the water ; and even if it should have spoiled our sport for the day, 
we shall have the more leisure to look about us, and to meditate or to 
moralize, as you will. Honest old Izaak, the father of our craft, never 
could have made a happier definition of angling than when he called 
it ‘the contemplative man’s recreation.’ ” 

On taking leave of our hostess — this is by the way —I told her that 
her quilt had given us something to talk about; that my companion 
had given a lecture upon it. 

“ Well, to be sure,” said she, “only to think of you gentlemen taking 
notice of mother’s work! ‘ Ah!’ she used to say to me, ‘ there’s a many, 
many stitches in it, and a many queer bits of stuff in it, and queer 
stories they could tell if they could tell all they knows,’ And often- 
times she would show me a lucky bit or an unlucky bit, which was put 
in when things came up lucky or cross-wise. ‘Ah! Martha,’ she used 
to say, ‘that bit o’ patchwork is just the pictur’ of a life — that is!’” 





























KINDNESS: A SIMPLE TALE.* 


T is a simple story, told me once 
At twilight, when the long, long summer day 

Had purpled into eve, and shadows slept, 
And winds were silent, and the plumy pines, 
That sweep about our door, had hushed their sighs. 
Come now, it is the same sweet hour, and here 
Beside this mossy fount, where willow-boughs 
Bend softly down, and Spring’s first breath has kissed 
The lilies into bloom — here let us rest ; 
And while the shades grow deep, and stars come out, 
Mayhap the tale will touch thy kindly heart, 
As on that summer eve it melted mine. 


Once, homeward bound, on Afric’s unknown coast, 
A gallant ship was wrecked, and precious lives 
Upon the waves were strewn, as Autumn leaves 
Are scattered on November winds, and cries 

Of desolation mounted madly up. 

But cries were vain, and agonizéd prayers 

Were unavailing, and the barque went down ; 

And Indian pearls sank with it, and the gold 

From Eastern mines, and gems whose flashing rays 
Had outshone all save eyes that sparkled near ; 
And more than these — the mad and reckless waves 
Closed o’er the true and brave! closed over cheeks 
That glowed with love and light! closed over hearts 
That beat with pride and hope! closed sadly o’er 
The brow of lovely woman, and the breast 

Of lordly man! 


But on the savage shore 
A handful of the hardy crew was cast. 
Far to the South, across the trackless deeps 
Of strange and mighty forests, rose the spires 
Of English villages, where friendly hands 
Would cheer the weary and protect the weak. 
And so they plunged, that sad and helpless few, 
Deep in those wild, wide woods — no guide but hope, 
No weapon but despair ! 





* Poems. By Mollie E. Moore. Houston, Texas: E. H. Cushing. 








Kindness: A Simple Tale. 


They struggled on — 
Thorns pierced their feet, and hunger shook 
Their fainting breasts: for long, long days 
The sun beat down with sickening heat ; 
And then came drenching rain, and one by one 
They fainted on that unknown way, no more 
In all this world’s wide waste to meet their loved ! 
But ’mid the band a little child, a boy 
Scarce numbering seven careless years, was borne ; 
And they who gave him being had gone down 
To sleep beneath the hollow-sounding sea. 
And with those toiling men the child became 
A charge sublime! Through all those awful scenes, 
Day after day, they bore him in their arms ; 
Through deep, deep sands, and tangled thickets, where 
The poison-vines grew rank and dark and high: 
They nursed his fading form so tenderly ! 
They gave him food and drink when they themselves 
Were famishing ! 


With woman-tenderness they smoothed his hair, 
And soothed him when he wept. They cradled him 
Against their sunburnt breasts, and sang the songs 
His mother used to sing, even when their hearts 
Were breaking, and their souls were faint ; and once, 
When a great, wild river barred their course, 

They formed a tiny raft of floating trees, 

And swam the unsteady stream, and pushed the boat 
With careful hands before them — for 4e lay, 

Their sacred charge, upon it. Lions prowled 

At noonday in their paths, and tigers glared 

With savage eyes upon them. Sore beset 

By death in all his ghastly shapes, not once 

— Oh, Father, blessed be Thy holy name 

For kindliness !— not once in all those days, 

Those awful days, did they forget the child! 

They struggled on —and death and famine came 

And dwelt like brothers in their midst! One drooped 
At morn, another drooped at noon. One sank 
O’erwearied at the river’s marge ; another sank 
Exhausted on the plain: and thus they fell 

Like milestones on that dismal road; and when 
They were but few (though still they struggled on), 
At last, one morn, in that wild forest, where 

The lindens sang in unknown tongues, and palms 
In all their strange grand beauty stood, and vines 

“ Like those that hung about the doors at home,” 
Clung round the trunks of many-whispering trees — 
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That morn, o’erworn with care and agony, 
Exhausted by the long night’s sleepless watch, 
They rose, 

And softly stirred about, lest careless sounds 
Should wake the boy, who slumbered by the fire, 
The softest moss beneath him, and his breast 
Shielded by the sailors’ ragged jackets. 


When all was ready, one whose turn it was 

To carry him that day, came where he lay, 

And stood beside him as he slept, and stooped 

And softly breathed his name. Life tinged the skies ; 
Life sat upon the trees, and breathed its power 

Upon the rushing winds and nodding flowers ; 

Life sparkled on the streams, life warmed the earth — 
The fire alone was dying — and the child was dead! 


Death is a bitter thing! I do not mean 

For breaking hearts and bodies torn and wrecked 
With sleepless vigils, and o’erworn with years ; 

I do not mean for eyes grown dim with grief, 

For wasted cheeks, and withered, palsied hands — 
But oh, for childhood, sunny childhood ! 

With untamed wings, and eager, dimpled hands 
Outstretched to grasp life’s rosy fruit! Alas! 
The little barques that sail on unknown seas ! 
The little barques that break on unknown shores ! 
For sparkling eyes and rosy lips, young eyes 

And rounded limbs, oh, death, a bitter thing 
Thou art, a bitter, bitter thing! 


The child was dead! and aching hearts were there, 
To stretch beside the pallid form and weep! 

Ay, had his mother stood beside the clay, 

She had not known a holier grief than theirs ! 

The child was dead! 

It seemed as if their hearts —all sepulchres — 
Had lost the angel that till now had sat 

Within their dark and lonesome glooms ; the stone 
Was rolled before the entrance evermore — 

The child was dead! 

And tears that hunger could not bring, nor pain, 
Nor last farewell, nor thoughts that came at night, 
Of loved ones waiting anxiously at home 

For footsteps never more to tend that way — 

Yea, tears that grim despair had locked 

Within his donjon-keeps, came leaping forth 

From eyes unused to moisture, as they stood, 
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Those haggard men, around the tiny grave, 

Scooped out by wasted hands in that wild spot! 

How fair “the baby” seemed! his little hands 

Laid calmly on his sunken, pulseless breast! 

They heaped those strange sods o’er him; and one laid 
A token he had cherished through it all, 

Upon the tiny mound. They staggered off, 

And, one by one, their footsteps died away. 


Two only of that gallant, gallant band 

Reached home and kindred ; but oh, who can doubt 
That when the sea of years has wrecked us all 
Upon that unknown coast whence none return — 
When, worn and haggard, we have gone the way 
That all earth’s loved must go; when time hath fled 
Before eternity, and when the child hath met 

His fellow-wanderers, those faithful, faithful friends, 
Will they not walk among the blesséd there ? 

Ah, will not He, our Father, raise them up 

With smiles among His chosen host, and say, 

“ As ye have done unto the least of these, 

So also have ye done to Me!” 
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R. SAMUEL JOHNSON is said to have exclaimed: “I do 

love a good hater.” This representative type of the John Bull 
was taught by his sturdy good sense to pierce the hypocrisy of your 
model gentleman, who always speaks of those who have injured or 
opposed him with perfect composure. The literary dictator saw, from 
his knowledge of human nature, that when one is crossed it is his 
instinct to be angry ; so that the apparent absence of that emotion is 
more naturally to be ascribed to deceit than sanctity. Hence the bluff, 
hearty man, who makes no concealment of his antipathies, and who is 
wont to ease his soul by some volleys of good, sound, candid hard- 
names, is much more likely a man of truthful and honest impulses than 
he who assumes to be above the sense of injuries. We can imagine 
the old gentleman in his burly way defending his naughty opinion 
against the pious horror of some male or female ‘Miss Nancy.’ “My 
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dear Miss, is not wrong the opposite of right: and is not injury the 
reverse of beneficence? By the same impulse by which the well-con- 
stituted mind responds to truth and right with approbation, and to 
beneficence with gratitude, must it meet error or vice with reprobation, 
and injury with resentment. These contrasted emotions are but the 
two poles which respectively attract and repel the same magnet, the 
human heart. If the pole of repulsion be but feebly shunned, we shall 
expect the pole of attraction to be languidly sought. Hatred tranquilly 
worded, is no more to be confided in than love coldly uttered. By the 
same reason that one professes to be able to regard his enemy without 
resentment, we suspect him of being capable of treating his friend 
without affection. Your languid hater must ever be a languid lover. 
Give me then, by all means, a good, honest hater. Remember, my 
dear Miss, that it was not anger simply which the Prince of Peace 
himself condemned, but being ‘angry without a cause.’ To be angry 
when there is cause, is as inevitable nature as being grateful for kind- 
ness. He therefore who affects to be above anger, makes me suspect 
that he is in fact beneath love ; that his virtue is, not supernatural, but 
hypocritical. He who is angry may be unjust: he who is incapable of 
it must be ungrateful. Better the generous foe than the snaky friend.” 

It was once our fortune to hear a famous divine deliver a famous 
discourse to parents upon the Christian discipline of children. One 
point which was put with great emphasis was, that if the rod must 
needs be employed, that instrument of education must be used only in 
cold blood. Parents were eloquently cautioned not to chastise until 
the last trace of their emotion was suppressed, and until the task could 
be done with philosophic deliberation. In arguing this precept, the 
reverend father grew impassioned. He urged that chastisement admin- 
istered in any other temper was degraded from a sacred act of author- 
ity to a mere brute contest between the passion and obstinacy of two 
children, of whom the grown-up child was the more worthy of stripes. 
“That is very finely put,” remarked a judicious friend afterwards 
(himself a successful parent); “but I beg leave to except, that the intuitive 
good sense of the child is likely to remind him of this question: ‘If my 
transgression is so flagrant as to deserve this severe punishment, how 
comes it that it seems to arouse no moral indignation?’ The offending 
urchin does not need to study books on psychology to be aware that 
emotion is as normal to the human soul as perception and judgment ; 
and that when moral objects are apprehended, the feeling is as natural, 
as unavoidable, and as legitimate, as the intellectual perception of the 
quality of the act. His boy-faculties, quickened by the birch’s 
inspiration, will be very likely to reason that ‘if papa makes my 
back burn thus with the switch, where I did not make his heart burn 
at all with disapprobation, the transaction is scarcely equal justice.’ 
In fact,” added my friend, “the flame ot a warm (but not cruel and 
blind) moral indignation is the appointed, the natural, the necessary 
testimony of the parent against the evil of the culprit’s act: testimony 
as impressive as that of the stripes, and so reasonable, that if it be 
withheld, the other will not be credited. The sufferer will attribute his 
pain, not to a generous sense of justice, but to a cold, selfish love of 
power. Has not our reverend father just confirmed all this by his 
own example? Witness the impassioned zeal with which he has just 
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laid on the lash of his tongue upon us adult children, for our parental 
sins in this thing! I shall then, when my young hopefuls cross my 
authority, beg leave to follow the preacher’s example against his theory. 
Otherwise, if I practised strictly on his theory, I should expect to be 
much more successful in making my children sneaks than in making 
them saints.” 

For our part, we were compelled to think the lay-sermon thus far the 
juster of the two. We could not analyse and reason about it, like the 
dialecticians ; but somehow, our common-sense (that convenient faculty 
for us non-logical folk) reminded us, that when we were youngsters, if 
we felt that we had sinned against our father, we naturally expected 
that he would be angry for it. We should have been excessively 
mystified at the idea of being beaten when we had done nothing to 
provoke him. We all found that a good rousing display of indignation 
with the whipping, a certain honest energy and emphasis in the strokes 
(emphasis so perspicuous to our apprehension), and a few sound Saxon 
epithets along with them, substituted and superseded the necessity of 
a great many stripes. The result of all which was, that we left the 
parental presence uniformly with a most profound and edifying convic- 
tion that we had gotten much less than we deserved, that we must 
have been very great sinners indeed, and that our respected parent 
must be the most generous and merciful of men, to punish so little, 
when his sense of the enormity of our conduct (and who so good a 
judge of that as he?) was manifestly so great. And we remembered 
also the good Mrs. M’s sons, who frequented the same old-field-school 
with us, whose mother was a member of the “ female-praying-circle,” 
and of a “ maternal association ;” who named her boys after eminent 
foreign missionaries, and who had her house stocked with the Puritan 
literature (of those sweet souls who were too amiable to be angry with 
a real sinner, or to fight the foreign enemies of their country, or to kill 
anybody but their own brethren, and then only for the atrocious 
impertinence of taking care of the negroes whom they, the dear saints, 
had stolen from, Africa). We were informed that Mrs. M. never admin- 
istered the scriptural ordinance of the rod, until after a season of fasting 
and solitary meditation (performed, of course, by the culprit). We 
speculated much upon the question, whether the involuntary ascetic 
was musing most upon the aggravations of his sin, or upon the mater- 
nal economy of bread and butter in the method. She then, we were 
told, proceeded, after other religious preparation, to the infliction, with 
an angelic sweetness and zonchalance, and, as the urchins with the 
missionary names ruefully testified, with a “ gift of continuance” duly 
proportioned to the solemnity and length of the preliminaries. Un- 
luckily, the whippings were not short as the prayers were long. Now 
we, comparative young heathens, “Tom, Dick and Harry,” when we 
heard all this, and learned that the young gentlemen of the saintly 
names were to be our comrades, were at first impressed with a most 
wholesome respect, and felt that it would be incumbent on us to put 
on our Sunday manners, if not our Sunday clothes, to consort with them. 
But a short acquaintance sufficed to undeceive us. The young M.s soon 
showed themselves the leading reprobates of the school; sly fellows 
withal, who could only be made tolerable to the rest of us during play- 
time by an occasional sound threshing. We are no philosophers ; 
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but somehow we have ever since been satisfied with the ways of our 
dear old father, who never had any Yankee-Puritan literature to read 
of Sundays, but only his Bible and Davies’ Sermons ; and who never / 
whipped us, but when he thought he had good reason to be angry, and 
accordingly was angry. 

But since those days we are, alas! not so young as we then were ; 
and we have had occasion to learn a good deal concerning the play 
of adult children in State, in Church, and in war. And we have 
noticed that your xoncha/ant gentleman was never the man to effect 
anything marked in the propagation of sound opinion, the reform of 
abuses, or the direction of commonwea!ths. The men who have moved 
others were men who had not only opinions, but emotions of their own. 
The native-born king of men, the dva§ dvdpcr, is always a fellow with a 
good bouncing temper of his own, who can buffet his adversary not 
only with hard arguments, but upon occasion with a few honest hard 
names. Look over the list of the world’s great teachers and reformers, 
and you shall find that your Paul, your Athanasius (who, more than 
any other man, saved the Church from Arianism), your Augustine, your 
Luther, your Calvin, your Knox, your Chatham, your Henry, your 
Chalmers, were men of the ingenium perfervidum. ‘They had not only 
clear heads, but strong wills, both energized by a great susceptibility 
to passion. They don’t handle their adversaries with gloves: not 
they! When they argue that these opponents are very naughty fellows, 
they also feel towards them as towards very naughty fellows. They 
seem to have thought, with the great Swiss divine, Vinet, that “the 
reprobation of evil and sin cannot be comprehended if we appear to 
be unmoved by them ; that we are not to be, and cannot be, on terms 
of politeness with sin ; and that ¢ru¢h consists in feeling as well as in 
thought ; that love of the loveable is truth; hatred of the hateful is 
truth, and if need be, wrath itself also.” They did not expect to suc- 
ceed in persuading their contemporaries that certain adversaries were 
very bad men, while they themselves professed to feel towards them 
as very pretty gentlemen. They did not assume an affectation of good 
temper towards them, which gave the lie to their own logic against 
them. They were exceedingly prone to “call a spade a spade.” Their 
sound instincts made them remember, that the men whom they sought 
to move were creatures of feeling and sympathy even more than of 
reasoning ; and hence they permitted them to catch the contagion of 
their own honest passion, while they sought to enlighten them by their 
intellects. Thus we always see them glowing with a genuine fire of 
indignation, as well as shining with clear wisdom. Their rays are like 
the solar, at once luminous and hot. Hear Paul against Elymas the 
sorcerer: “QO full of all subtlety and mischief, thou child of the devil.” 
Hear Athanasius berate the heresiarch as “a beast of prey in human 
shape.”* Hear Calvin denounce a sophism in theology or exposition 
as a commentum putidum, or a specimen of audacia diabolica, See 
old Knox preaching against the monks, until, as the Scotch annalist 
says, he seemed “like to dang the pulpit intil blads, and flee out of it.” 
There is force in invective, provided it is prompted by an unquestion- 
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able and sincere wrath. It shows a man in earnest. The world is 
very like old Dr. Samuel Johnson: it dearly loves a good hater. 

Now, our modern American Miss Nancy will say “O fie” upon all 
this. She will remind us how inappropriate passion is in him who 
labors for the elimination of truth ; because, as the philosophers tell us, 
passion and prejudice blind the reason. Be assured, dear Miss, that it 
is at least as often the fact that passion quickens the reason. Ask the 
lawyers where they get their most telling points ; how they are able to 
eviscerate a case in all its intricacies ; by what beams of light they are 
assisted to illustrate the adversary’s false plea. If they are candid 
they will tell you, that the best mint for the coining of their counters 
is the seething brain of an angry client; whose keen self-interest, 
aroused by a boiling indignation, makes him as wide awake to all 
points as Yankee nature itself. Why is it, our dear Miss, that the 
birch is so useful a stimulant to the juvenile intellect? Is it not be- 
cause fear (a passion) sometimes lends wings to the wits as well as the 
heels? Why is it that Miss Nancy experiences such an unwonted 
exaltation of spirit, such a quickening of the faculties, such a flow of 
words, at the respectful approach of her admirers of our despised sex? 
We beg leave to insinuate that there is a little emotion in question 
here. But this passion obviously renders the dear creature quite an- 
other being, and (as she, at least, will not deny) a much nobler being 
than she was the same morning when dawdling in curl-papers among 
her own sex. So it appears, that if passion can blind the eyes of the 
mind, it can also sharpen them. If it misleads, it also quickens. And 
it should also be remembered that indolence, sluggishness, indifference, 
heedlessness, obstruct and circumscribe the action of the reason, at 
least as much as prejudice perverts it. 

It is much the fashion to abuse the great men of the Reformation 
age, for what is called their intolerance and bitterness towards adver- 
saries. Our moderns affect a great advance upon their manners, and 
are quite intolerant of their intolerance, and fierce in condemnation of 
their fierceness. The only thing which seems to be bad enough to 
excite the ire of these nonchalant gentlemen, is the ancient zeal for the 
truth ; the only fault which is so outrageous in their eyes as to be be- 
yond the pale of even their courtesy (and it must be something mons- 
trous indeed which these models of charity cannot tolerate) is the fault 
of being thoroughly in earnest. They insist that whatever other errors 
are assailed, it shall be done with perfect measure, equanimity, and 
politeness. No “hard names” must be called, no matter how “hard” 
the deeds which are characterized. This the civilisation of a superfine 
age demands! Hence, in the English Church, you shall hear the 
Evangelicals mildly and courteously intimating to the public, that their 
very estimable and valued brethren, the Ritualists, are going towards 
that Rome which they deem Antichrist. In the State, the Conserva- 
tives are seen suggesting, with the greatest possible suavity and respect, 
that the John Bright party is preparing for England another reign of 
terror, in which the throne, the religion, the liberties, and the constitu- 
tion of the country, are to be whelmed in a sea of blood. Now this is 
all very nice, of course, and “ excessively genteel,” when contrasted with 
those rude old champions of a former age, a Knox, a Latimer, a Pym, 
who rescued Christianity and liberty from their foes, and bequeathed 
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the precious inheritance to us. But these very chary and polished 
polemics may be sure that they will never conquer any error ; that such 
as they will never arouse any people to save their jeopardized rights. 
If the premises and arguments of the Evangelicals are true, then your 
Ritualist is a mischievous and treacherous enemy to the dearest inter- 
ests he is sworn and salaried to subserve ; he is seeking to betray the 
Church whose bread he eats to her prescriptive enemy. But after all 
this, your genteel Evangelical proceeds to treat the person against 
whom he has brought so severe an indictment, as a marvellously 
proper gentleman! If the neat political essayist of the Zondon Quar- 
‘erly, or the Pall Mall Gazette, means what he says, then the English 
Radical of the school of Messieurs Mill and Bright ( par nodile fratrum, 
Quaker and Infidel) is but a masked Marat or Danton, who should be 
hunted by a universal storm of execration into an obscurity where his 
madness and malice would be harmless. But Mr. Radical is his “ very 
honorable friend,” to whom he ventures to make, with most respectful 
consideration, the suggestion that his schemes involve the little incon- 
veniences of revolution, anarchy, repudiation, and bloodshed. Such 
innocent little piping will never effect the work of the trumpet blast, 
which rouses a slumbering nation and shakes the mask off its assail- 
ants. The age needs men like Knox; and we fear, is very like to 
perish for want of them. The times demand “good haters.” 








PATIENCE. 
A SONNET. 


F all the attributes whose starry rays 
O Converge and centre in one focal light 
Of luminous glory — such as angels’ sight 
Can only look on with a blenched amaze — 
None crowns the brow of God with purer blaze, 
None diadems it with more crystal white, 
Than His exhaustless Patience. 
Let us praise 
With low, hushed hearts, this strangest, tenderest grace ; 
Remembering meekly that the avenging rod 
Of Justice would have falien, and Mercy’s plan 
Been frustrate, had not Patience stood between, 
Commanding respite. 
Let us learn, that man, 
Enduring — toiling — waiting,— calm, serene, 
For those who scorn and slight —is likest God. 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
34 
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CONFEDERATE LOSSES IN THE LATE WAR. 





HE following important correspondence between Dr. Joseph 

Jones, Secretary of the Southern Historical Society, and Gen. 
S. Cooper, formerly Adjutant-General of the Confederate States, re- 
lating to the losses in the Confederate armies during the late civil war, 
was submitted at the last regular meeting of the Society. 


NEw ORLEANS, August 2d, 1869. 
Gen. S. Cooper, Alexandria, Virginia. 
DEAR SIR: 


You will please excuse the liberty which I take in trespassing upon 
your valuable time, 

I have recently been preparing for the Southern Historical Society, 
a paper upon the losses of the Confederate army, from battle, wounds, 
and disease, during the civil war, 1861-5. ‘The following general 
results of my investigation are most respectfully submitted to you for 
examination and criticism. 


Killed, wounded, and prisoners, of the Confederate army, during the war, 











1861-5. 

YEAR. KILLED, WOUNDED. PRISONERS. 

1861 1,315 4,054 2,772 

1862 18,582 68,659 48,300 

1863 11,876 51,313 71,211 

1864) a 

1865 5 - 22,000 70,000 80,000 
Total, 53773 194,026 202,283 


If the deaths from disease be added, the sum-total will represent 
the entire loss. The returns of the field and general hospitals are 
known for 1861 and 1862. 





Confederates killed in battle, 1861-2 - - - 19,897 
Deaths caused by wounds in field hospital, - 1,623 
“ . ‘ general “ - 2,618 
« = disease in field - - 14,597 
« “ - general “ - 16,741 
Total deaths in the C.S.A., 1861-2 - 55,476 

Total wounded in C.S.A., 1861-2 - 72,713 

“« prisoners * . - 51,072 

“ discharged " * - 16,940 





Total wounded, prisoners, and discharged, 1861-2, 140,725 
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If it be fair to assume that the total mortality of 1863-4 was fully 
equal to that of 1862, then the total deaths in the Confederate army, 
1861-5, was at least 160,000, exclusive of the deaths in the Northern 
prisons, which would swell the number to near 185,000; and if the 
deaths amongst the discharged for wounds and disease, and amongst 
the sick and wounded on furlough, be added, the grand total of deaths 
in the Confederate army during the entire war did not fall far short of 
200,000. According to this calculation, the deaths from disease were 
about three times as numerous as those resulting from the casualties 
of battle. 

The available Confederate force capable of active ‘service in the 
field, did not during the entire war exceed six hundred thousand men 
(600,000). Of this number not more than four hundred thousand 
(400,000) were enrolled at any one time ; and the Confederate States 
never had in the field more than two hundred thousand (200,000) men 
capable of bearing arms at any one time, exclusive of sick, wounded, 
and disabled. 

If the preceding calculation be correct, we have the following figures, 
illustrating the losses of the Confederate armies during the war: 


Confederate forces actively engaged, 1861-5, - 600,000 
Total deaths in C.S. A. - - - = = = = 200,000 
Losses of C.S. A. in prisoners, 1861-5, which 

may be considered as total losses, on ac- 

count of the policy of exchange by U.S. 200,000 
Losses of C.S. A. by discharges, disability, and 

desertion, - - - - - - - - = = = 100,000 


If this calculation, which is given only as an approximation, be 
correct, one-third of all the men actively engaged on the Confederate 
side were either killed outright upon the field, or died of disease and 
wounds. Another third of the entire number were captured and held 
for an indefinite period in Northern prisons ; and of the remaining 
two hundred thousand, at least one-half were lost to the service by 
discharges and desertions. 

At the close of the war, the available force of the Confederate States 
numbered scarcely one hundred thousand effective men. The resolution, 
unsurpassed bravery and skill, with which the Confederate leaders 
conducted this contest, is shown by the fact, that out of 600,000 men 
in the field, about 500,000 were lost to the service. 

At the close of the war, the 100,000 Confederates were opposed to 
one million (1,000,000) Federal troops. Your approval or disapproval 
of this calculation is most respectfully solicited. 

The distinguished ability with which you discharged the responsible 
and arduous duties of Adjutant-General of the-Confederate army, 
qualifies you above every other officer of the late C. S. to decide how 
far such calculations may approach to accuracy. 

With great respect and the highest esteem, I have the honor to be 

Your obedient servant, 
JosEPH JonEs, M. D. 


Secretary and Treasurer, Southern Historical Society ; a } 
Prof. Chemistry, Medical Department, University of Louisiana. 
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NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA, 
August 29th, 1869. 
Dr. JosEPH JONES, 


Secretary and Treasurer of the “‘ Southern Historical Society,” New Orleans, La. 


Dear SIR: 


I have had the honor to receive your kind and interesting 

letter of the 2d inst., and beg you will accept my best thanks for same. 

I have closely examined your several statements in respect to the 

Confederate military forces during the late war, as well as the casualties 

incident thereto, and I have come to the conclusion, from my general 

recollection, which those statements have served to enlighten, that they 
must be regarded as nearly critically correct. 

Most of the returns from which you most probably have derived 
your information, must have passed through the files of my office in the 
Confederacy ; and if reference could be made to all the records of that 
office, they would, I have no doubt, enable you to give nearly a com- 
plete history of the strength and operations of our armies in detail. 
The files of that office which could best afford this information were 
carefully boxed up and taken on our retreat from Richmond to Char- 
lotte, N. C., where they were unfortunately captured, and as I learn, 
are now in Washington, where they are arranged in a separate building 
with other records appertaining to the Confederacy. I presume that 
by proper management reference might be had to them. Indeed, I 
had at one time contemplated to make an effort to renew my acquaint- 
ance with those records by a personal application to the authorities in 
Washington, but I finally abandoned the idea. 

It would afford me much pleasure to furnish you with the informa- 
tion in the tabular form you have suggested ; but it would be quite 
impossible for me to do this without reference to those records. I can 
only state from general recollection, that during the two last years of 
the war, the monthly returns of our armies received at my office exhi- 
bited the present active force in the field nearly one-half less than the 
returns themselves actually called for, on account of absentees by sick- 
ness, extra duty, furlough, desertions, and other casualties incident to 
a campaign life. 

These returns were kept with great secrecy, in order to prevent the 
enemy from becoming acquainted with our weakness. Another disad- 
vantage was also felt in the limited number of our suitable weapons of 
war ; and I believe it will be found on examination, that the most ap- 
proved and tried arms in the hands of our troops were captured from 
the enemy in battle. These and many other incidents of a like nature, 
if brought to light, would exhibit the greatest disparity between the two 
opposing forces: if not in the number of troops, as you have exhibited 
in your tables, at least of sufficient importance to satisfy every unpre- 
judiced mind that we were constantly laboring throughout the contest 
under every possible disadvantage. 

I perceive by the printed prospectus of the “Southern Historical 
Society” which you were so kind as to send me, that time must be 
given in collecting the necessary facts which are to be the basis of this 
important work, before it shall be prepared and given to the public. 
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To this end it will be my endeavor to contribute from time to time such 
facts as I may be enabled to collect, and as may be deemed of conse- 
quence by the Society. 
With great respect, I have the honor to be 
Your ob’d’t serv’t, 
S. Cooper. 








POE’S “EUREKA” RECONSIDERED.* 





For Tue New Ectectic MAGAZINE. 





OTWITHSTANDING Poe’s Zureka was at the time a remark- 

able production, it is founded upon the generally received idea 

of the universe being created out of nothing by a power through whose 
action it will finally return to nothing. 

At once, my conceptions differ widely from his. I cannot conceive 
how anything in the universe can be created out of nihility, or without 
something to create from. It altogether lacks proof to sustain it ; it 
cannot be based on anything tangible. Then again, after a universe 
is once created even out of nothing, I cannot conceive how it can be 
annihilated ; neither can I conceive how the power so creating can be 
self-annihilated, especially if all the energies of that power were called 
forth in the act of creation. To undo what has been done by material 
force, a still greater energy is requisite to overcome the first: it being 
a secondary act to undo a primary, either by reversal of the primary, or 
new forces still more powerful acting in a contrary direction. How can 
this be conceived possible from our present light and knowledge? He 
conceives the idea of the existence of two, and only two, forces in nature, 
diametrically opposed to each other, as repulsion and cohesion or 
gravity. This may or may not be true; if true, it only confirms the 
views advanced many years ago by Metcalf in his work on Cadoric. 
In it he reduces all the forces in nature to one, that of caloric, though 
acting under different circumstances in different directions as opposing 
forces or antagonistics ; with strong arguments to sustain him where 
he says a certain amount of caloric in a solid body holds it as such by 
its small amount, which is cohesion; and when certain additional 
amounts of caloric are introduced, cohesion is sufficiently overcome to 
form a liquid ; still further amounts, gas or vapor, when cohesion is 
entirely overcome, and by the identical same imponderable element or 
force. Whether or not there are just two distinct forces acting always 
in opposite directions, checkmating each other, equally potent and 
powerful, I shall not attempt to decide ; or whether there are a number 





*See The New Eclectic Magazine, August, 1869. 
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of forces, as we see manifested under different circumstances familiar 
to all men of science. 

In a magnet we recognise two poles, one weaker than the other, so 
believed, though of the same nature. Now cut the magnet into two 
parts. Each part has two poles, though not of the same power as 
before cutting. Divide again, and the same results follow, and continue 
so long as subdivisions are made. 

All molecules of matter either simple or compound have been con- 
ceived to be so many minute magnets, each having two poles; and 
when two or more molecules are united, two poles still. All masses 
of matter, even this great Earth, have but the two recognised poles ; 
hence the Earth may be considered a great magnet. 

One pole of the magnet, called the positive, is supposed to attract 
and contract ; the other, called the negative, to repel and disperse. 

Now reduce the magnet to a circle, and we may suppose a double 
current passing around this circle in opposite directions, whether with 
fixed poles or not I cannot say. The earth no doubt has her poles 
determined by solar influence. Whether or not this polar force be two 
distinct entities, or only one, and that one self-divisive by mutual re- 
pulsion at the centre of each mass or molecule from self dislike, has 
not been determined. We recognise here a repellent and an attractive, 
or antagonistic relations. 

Can we conclude that gravity and cohesion are the same as positive 
polarity, and repulsion the same as negative? Ifso, we may conclude 
that all bodies occupy the same relations to each other that two mag- 
nets do, and that the positive pole of the one attracts the negative pole 
of the other, and vice versa; the power of such attraction and repul- 
sion being governed by mass and distance. 

Can these polarities be recognised as the dualistics of Poe? He 
speaks of forces being set free from one group of atoms to affect other 
groups, the sum of all the forces remaining the same. I cannot con- 
ceive how any group of atoms can be made to part with all their forces, 
or even any at all, however acted on any further than by mutual dis- 
turbance and equilibrium. I regard the forces as constant, persistent, 
and inherent in all bodies. I cannot conceive, like Poe, separate 
universes totally independent of each other ; as I believe all mutually 
act and react on each other throughout space according to mass and 
distance: there being definite limits to these effects, time being a 
sequence. 

I cannot conceive molecvlar expansion as being equal to attraction 
and cohesion. If so, the cosmos must have remained in chaos or 
vapor. Instead, we find a system of globes, still undergoing conden- 
sation by radiation of heat force, without apparently receiving in turn 
any equivalent expansive force. 

If Poe’s views be correct, the nebular hypothesis must be a failure. 
Hirn’s idea of spirit being something independent of and different from 
force and matter, I am not ready to accede to. 

Poe’s conceptions of irradiation of atoms from a common centre of 
the universe, which he conceives is limited, presupposes on his part 
the idea that all matter sprang from nihility, or from one original atom 
by multiplication of that atom by Divine Will; which he beautifully 
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illustrates in his description of a glass globe and iffadiatién cormmen- 
cing at the centre, sending one set of atoms just sufficient to fill the 
outer layer on the inside of this sphere, the force diminishing inverSely 
as the square of the distance, and the irradiating force moving out- 
wardly. The next layer not being the same as the first (minus mass 
of matter of first layer and diminished distance), the force gradually 
diminishes with each concentric layer interiorly until the whole globe 
is filled from the central starting-point uniform in density throughout, 
when the centrifugal and centripetal forces just counterbalance each 
other, and a perfect state of rest is secured. This theory is beautifully 
described, and seems to be the crowning point of his conceptions in 
relation to the creation of the universe out of nothing, only the Will 
of the Creator. As before stated, here I differ with him in the concep- 
tion that something springs from nothing, or can so spring. His 
explanation of atomic attraction, gravitation, and dispersion, or balan- 
cing and checkmating of the inward and outward forces, needs no 
comment, as he seems to fully comprehend the whole subject as com- 
monly understood. He seems to be fully conversant with all the 
knowledge extant at the time of his writing, and even in advance of 
his time, as stated in the review in Zhe New Eclectic. 

I differ from him in many points in cosmogony. In the first 
place, admitting his conceptions to be true, we have to suppose uni- 
versal empty space before the cosmical beginning, and that empty 
space must be filled with matter created from nothing, this being the 
first act after the Divine Mind had predetermined so to do, the act 
being a secondary cause. This secondary cause would leave the uni- 
verse where Laplace commences with his nebular hypothesis to create 
the solar system. 

We may suppose the boundaries of this system to be inclosed within 
Poe’s hollow sphere, just filled equally from centre to circumference. 
Now apply Laplace’s nebular theory, until all the atoms are contracted 
into the present solar system, and the whole schema of the system, start- 
ing with Poe’s conception, is complete. In the first place, Poe conceives 
the idea that the primary or irradiating force extends to a certain limit, 
where it ceases, and no recoil or reaction takes place, as all the atoms 
would be balanced by the balancing of forces, and in order to give gravity 
overbalancing power the first expansive force must be withdrawn ; 
then the law of universal gravitation begins, being most powerful in 
the centre, diminishing outwardly in proportion to the square of the 
distance. Here I shall drive a pin, and differ z fofo with him and all 
other orthodox ideas on the subject, and shall attempt to prove my 
position by Poe’s own conceptions. He says that every atom or mole- 
cule attracts every other molecule in proportion to relative distance 
already given, in which he is undoubtedly correct. Now for the appli- 
cation of his theory. Supposing an atom at the surface to be acted 
on more powerfully directly through the centre of such spherical mass 
of atoms than in any other direction, which is actually true, what would 
we conclude? Simply that that molecule would be more powerfully 
drawn upon than at any other point in the interior, from the fact that 
all the molecules are on one side, and the greatest number on the 
central line through the mass all act on the one, the nearer ones more 
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energetically and the remoter ones less energetically, governed by the 
square of the distance already explained. Now move this atom down 
half-way to the centre in an imaginary hole, and the mass of atoms 
left in the rear pulls back, and the force in front is lessened just in 
proportion to the amount of matter passed by or taken from the front 
and placed in the rear. Now move the molecule to the centre of the 
mass, and how then stand the forces? Is there any force at any one 
point more attractive than at any other? I imagine not, as here ten- 
sion must be equal, and the atom would even lose its entire gravity 
and seem to possess no weight or specific gravity at all. Gravity here 
would be nil, and the tendency of a solid atom or group of solid atoms 
would be to the gaseous or vapory form, from the tension outwardly on 
all sides ; unlike an atom at the surface, where the tension is all on 
one of its hemispheres, none in the outward direction ; hence, plus at 
surface, and minus at centre of gravity. ‘Two atoms of matter on op- 
posite sides of a sphere would each be attracted by the other, though 
in a less degree than by any other atom on a line intervening, as all 
the other atoms would be nearer to each than they would be to each 
other governed by distance, their neutralising distance being the half- 
way point. 

These two opposite atoms on opposite sides, by mutually attracting 
each other (which is wholly independent of all intervening atoms, the 
same as though nothing intervened) necessarily exert a certain force 
on all intervening atoms, forcing them together just in proportion to 
such force, provided there be no counteracting effect. As this attrac- 
tive force from one atom to the other passes other atoms on its way, 
these atoms in turn exert a force back towards themselves, as no atom 
carries its own attractions beyond itself, but culminates in its own centre 
or its centre of gravity. From what has already been explained, @ 
priori the greatest density must be sought for at the surface, and the 
least at the centre of gravity. Any two intermediate atoms on the 
central line within the surface, would be more mutually attractive than 
the two at the surface, as the distance would be less ; though on the 
other hand their attraction would be weakened for each other by the 
sum of attraction of all molecules outside of them, which at certain 
points would be negatived altogether and amount to nothing. 

All these facts are easily comprehended by keeping Newton’s law 
in view. 

Let us now draw an imaginary sphere, represented by a circle thus, 
which we will call Poe’s sphere, filled with 
solid atoms throughout, at their maximum 
density, though equally dense throughout.* 
We will draw imaginary lines across the 
circle, and commence our observations at the 
centre with say 24 or any number of mole- 
cules. If there were no molecules outside of 
them, they would be mutually attracted ; sup- 
posing them touching each other, their mu- 
tual attractions would be governed by quan- 











*[Our contributor seems to overlook the fact that Poe’s hypothesis especially provides for unequal 
and not eguad diffusion of the atoms.— Ep.) 
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tity of matter. Now surround this group of molecules to any imaginary 
extent, say to the size of our earth: what then would be the mutual 
attractive energies of this central group of molecules? Would their 
mutual attractions be the same to each other as though there were no 
other molecules surrounding them? Let us investigate. When there 
were none surrounding them, their attractions were all retained within 
themselves, now given up to surrounding molecules. Now imagine 
them surrounded as before stated: can all their mutual attractive force 
be still retained as before? As a matter of course not; the reason is 
obvious. The next layer or stratum outside would attract them, and in 
turn be attracted ; supposing the number to be equal to the first group, 
and in contact, their attractions would be mutual. So one-half of the 
attraction that existed in the first group would be given up to the out- 
side added group, the sum of the two attractions being just double 
what it was in the first instance ; which would lead us to conclude that 
the force that attracted the first group was just the same as if there had 
been added an additional force equal to the first. How are the forces 
now exerted, and where would be the greatest 
density? Undoubtedly at the surface, as no addi- 
tional force had been sent through the first group 
— thus — without being in turn counteracted, and 
even more than counteracted, leaving the central 
group less dense than at first. Each atom at- 
tracts the atom nearest to itself more than it does 
an atom on the outside of it, which I attempt to 
represent by the 2d diagram, which we now see rep- 
resenting three circles of molecules instead of two, as 
in the rst diagram. The outer circle of atoms is just 
equal to the two interior, and as a matter of fact just 
/ : the same mean amount of attractive force added that 
3 = # — existed in the mass ; hence the mean force is doubled. 
an al Now supposing all the atoms touching each other as 
in a cannon ball, where will the greatest attractive 
force exist? See last diagram; counting the molecules represented 
through the central line, we have 6. Now commence at one side, and 
take the first molecule, whose attractive force we will call 6 ; the sec- 
ond, 5; third, 4; fourth, 3; fifth, 2; sixth and last, 1. Now com- 
mence on the opposite side, and reverse the order of numbering. We 
will suppose the force of attraction to be diminished in proportion to 
distance from the surface inwardly towards the central attractive point, 
diminishing in proportion to diminution of mass passing from the sur- 
face of the sphere to an imaginary point at the centre. As the amount 
of matter on the surface exceeds the amount of matter at the centre, 
so are located the forces governing the mass. 

Let us now add another concentric layer on the surface of our ima- 
ginary sphere, equal in mass to all the remainder in contact. This ad- 
ditional amount of matter possesses the same amount of attractive force 
as the central mass, and the mean amount of attractive force of the two 
will be double what it was, though differently located. _As before the 
greatest amount of force remained at the surface, so in the last instance 
the greatest force comes to the surface, as the last added layer con- 
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tained the same as the other mass; the sum of the two forces being 
centred on the surface gradually diminishing to the centre, where zero 
is reached. The power of attraction on the surface, and at any ima- 
ginary point in the interior, will be governed by the explanations al- 
ready given. Hence the greatest density must be looked for on the 
surface, and the least at the common centre of gravity of all masses 
of matter. Calculate it as you will, the results will be the same: the 
greatest attractive force will be found where the greatest amount of 
matter is found, which must always be at the surface of all spheres, 
The relative force as already explained being in proportion to mass of 
matter at the surface, the greatest ending at an imaginary centre rep- 
resenting a single atom of matter or point. In passing from the sur- 
face towards the centre of a spherical body, attraction is lessened 
exactly in proportion to the amount of matter passed by or taken from 
the front and left in the rear. This is self-evident to any one at all 
conversant with Newton’s laws. In moving outwardly from the surface 
of any mass of matter it is entirely different, as in this instance the 
whole mass is left behind ; hence the ratio of diminution in both cases 
is not the same, as in the one instance the mass is penetrated, in the 
other the entire mass is left behind, and all on the same side, as before 
stated. 

We might go on adding to our spherical mass layer after layer in 
imagination, until we had a globe as large as our sun. Precisely the 
same law will follow, no matter where we stop. Even the universality of 
stars in their relation to each other in space may be regarded as coming 
under the same rule ; hence there cannot be, as Poe imagines, a univer- 
sal tendency to centralism or concretion by drawing together of the uni- 
verse by universal gravitation. We may, however, construct in our 
minds a great circle on the outside of globes in contact, and all the 
others not included in this hollow sphere of globes forming the outer 
layer as being situated within, and then governed by the same law as 
already explained, and not as Poe supposes one conglomerate mass 
like our earth, or heterogeneity. Again, all spherical masses are drawn 
upon from the centre to the surface on all sides equally, and the in- 
terior in turn drawn upon from all sides of the surface. The latter 
being greatest, necessarily exerts force in proportion to quantity, zero 
being at the exact centre ; especially in all large masses, such as inde- 
pendent bodies in space. The same law that governs the molecules 
of the smallest known globe in space, equally applies to all bodies in 
the universe, wherever situated. As to small atoms situated on oppo- 
site sides of a circle or sphere of large dimensions, they may be so 
remote from each other as not to exert any mutual attraction. Still 
their influence is not lost. As the atoms nearest them on each side 
are acted on, those in turn act on others still further in, and so atom 
after atom is successively acted on until the centre is reached on 
opposite sides. This same rule equally applies to all the masses in the 
universal cosmos ; the stars and their attendants representing atoms 
in the above comparison. 

S. P. Cutter, M. D. 


(To be continued.) 























BLINDNESS.* 





IGHT of my darkened path, a moment stay! 
With hand attentive, thou hast led me far, 

Since from the grass at early dawn we brushed 
The glittering dew, and greeted gratefully 
Upon the hill the joy-dispensing morn. 
With rambling thou art weary, gentle friend ; 
This grassy, wooded knoll invites repose : 
Here let us take our leave of waning day. 

The red-bird blithe, and sad-voiced whip-poor-will, 
Are leading in the slow-paced summer eve ; 
A thousand insects hum their vesper hymn ; 
The mellow lowing of the distant herds, 
The neigh of horses and the bleat of sheep, 
Mingling accordant, soothe the listening ear, 
And love for Him inspire who made them all. 
The reapers, homeward from their half-shorn fields, 
With jest and laugh and jocund sound abound. 
All living things seem glad; and I with them 
Rejoice, though all around, to me, is night — 
A night so dark that I perceive it not, 
And only know it by its lack of change. 
Day follows day, night follows night; yet day 
Is naught to me but round of wakefulness 
And sad renewal of my darkness. “ Night 
Brings back my day,” when friendly sleep sets free 
My prisoned soul, to roam at will through dreams, 
Where light once more upon my vision breaks, 
And cheering face of man mine eyes behold, 
Of brighter days reminding. Sweet to me 
Is dreaming, empty though it be to minds 
With joys more stable blessed ; and to thee, Night, 
Who bringeth light in dreams, deep thanks I owe! 





But oft I’m sad, Pensylla, that mine eyes 
Are shut forever from the sight of things 
By God created for the joy of man, 
And ope to naught but ever-brooding night, 
Whose foster child I am become since day, 
My natural mother, long has deemed me dead. 
What gloom! A wall of shades, a dome of clouds! 
A sunless, moonless, starless sky, it hangs 
Betwixt me and the spangled blue of heaven. 





* Seen and Heard. By Morrison Heady. Baltimore: H. C. Turnbull, Jr. 








Blindness. 


Earthward I turn mine eyes, and back recoil 

At such unflinching darkness. Heavenward, then: 

’Tis all a void—a universal void — 

And man a wandering, viewless voice in air! 

I’m lost in this infinitude of night, 

To which no bounds, by space or time, seem fixed. 
But, say! can darkness circumscribe the range 

Of thought — thought boundless as immensity — 

And smother in its folds that heavenly spark 

Which flashed from God’s own brightness and inspired 

The new-born man with immortality ? 

Look up, my sorrowing soul! nor quench thy fires 

In unavailing grief. To mortal ken, 

Unsearchable are ways of Providence. 

For higher sphere than this thou art ordained ; 

Beneficent death alone can end thy night, 

And, with night, end thy doubts, thy fetters break, 

Thy sorrows heal, and usher thee to life, 

Where day rolls on without a vesper wane, 

Where light is God’s own presence, and that light 

Forever.at its zenith. I will mourn 

No more, nor with unmanly sorrow Him 

Upbraid, but close mine eyes and be resigned 

To momentary darkness, since from God 

It comes, as well as light. If I have mourned, 

*Twas but the natural weakness of the flesh. 


Pensylla, to the closing gates of day 
Now turn thine eyes ;— thy sight is sight to me — 
Thou art the lamp of my benighted steps. 

Thou seest the sun, slow merging in a sea 

Of liquid gold, shooting his tangent beams 
Sheer o’er the earth, into the glimmering East. 
He rises, and shows, forth our nether world ; 
He sets, and lo! the moon and starry host, 
Like sparks sent glancing from the eternal sun, 
Rejoicing, on their nightly rounds appear. 
With solemn mien, they tread the azure plain ; 
Distant, yet in their numbers speaking power ; 
Silent, yet in their glory telling praise. 

Thus set my day — thus my long night approached ; 
And may my night, ere its meridian — death — 
Impend, some excellence in me reveal 
Which God may deign, in future time, to own. 
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A STORY OF EULENBURG. —Parrt III. 


X. 


OW it was that the Princess began in truth to try the effect of 
her undoubted beauty, and strive to bring entirely to her feet 
him who had been carried from before those of her likeness, the lost 
statue, by Alice Fenwick ; and at the same time, although he was her 
principal quarry, she did not seem to be unwilling to collect aii that 
she could under her power. And yet in every case, and not only in that 
of Lewis Melvil, she still met with uniform failure ; and this although 
all were unanimous in declaring her to be the most beautiful and 
spirituelle of women, so that to have had even the reputation of having 
an affair with her would in itself have been a distinction. As she had 
herself as much as said to Alice, there was still something incomplete 
about her that seemed to divide her from the world. 

That she herself was aware of this would seem to be the case, from 
the train of thought in which she indulged when sitting at the open 
window of her house in the suburbs of Eulenburg one fine autumn 
morning. I believe that I have already formally announced to the 
reader that I do not hold myself bound to account in every case for 
the manner in which I choose to be acquainted with all the details of 
this history. If he has forgotten it, I now announce it once more. 

“ And so it is not true, as I supposed, and as men choose to fancy 
and pretend, that still the fairest needs must rule the world; since to 
be loved one must be more than fair, and even love and beauty buy 
not love, for there is none with beauty like to mine, nor is there one 
who loves as well as I — and yet I am not loved. 

“Thus mine is not the life that I would learn. I have learned 
nothing but the pain of life — painful with all its sweetness. I did not 
desire to live that I might pour forth all and receive nothing. That is 
for the things of Art — for statues, pictures ; not for me, a living, loving 
woman. 

“Tam no marble, content to give its beauty and its grace without a 
word of thanks: I am no picture, absorbing all the glory of the light 
only to shed it in a greater glory of red and gold and blue: I am no 
violet, that blossoms and is sweet, although no eye beholds and blesses 
it: I am no rose, whose life is all fulfilled when it is plucked, robbed 
of its spirit, and then thrown aside. Shall, then, my body be no better 
prized — my eyes draw in no part of the world’s beauty for my own 
pleasure? Shall my heart be warm, and my soul’s glory great, without 
reward? Should hunger be made full and thirst be quenched, yet love 
keep dry and empty? 

‘My last wish shall not be made in vain. When the time comes I 
will desire no more such poor half gifts as those I have obtained. 
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For still one wish is left to me to use — and by that last, I will not live 
in vain. 

“ But that my last may not, like those, be wasted, I will test once 
more my own strength and my beauty’s power ; and then, if that should 
fail, then I will use my third, last- wish — for I must needs be loved.” 

Truly any one who looked on her in her reverie would have wondered 
that she should need any gift for conquest other than the life and 
beauty and heart full of love that she had already. That she herself 
was fully convinced that, in one way or another, she could not fail, 
might be read in the expression of consciously expected triumph to 
which her first look of weariness had now given way. Certainly Alice 
Fenwick had plenty of reason to fear for the heart and faith of her 
lover, if she valued them still. 

Just as the Princess had reached this point, Lewis Melvil himself 
passed by, and looking up, saw her as she sat framed, as it were, with 
the late roses that still climbed and blossomed round the window, and 
hung down over her golden head. An actual blush came over her face, 
and her eyes deepened and brightened as their looks met. By a sign 
she invited him to enter. 

This time she did not mention her portrait ; an omission at which 
he was not a little relieved. Indeed her whole conversation was of an 
altogether different tone from that which was habitual toit. It corres- 
ponded with her manner, which, for her, was strangely soft and tender 
— it was almost caressing. There is a well-known picture of Titian 
which on many grounds I consider a masterpiece, and which is own 
sister to the poem of Shakespeare called ‘Venus and Adonis.’ Read 
in connection with the poem, which is an easy thing to do, it expresses 
the moment of the disdainful smile that a second time strikes the “ poor 
queen of love, in her own law forlorn.” I pride myself upon a specia! 
comprehension of the idea of it, and with some reason ; having known, 
as I have known, one who could be blind and deaf to the Princess de 
Paro. The idea that any mere mortal should impassively withstand 
and reject the love of the queen of love herself may in itself seem 
monstrous, unless he were fortified by some such celestial vision as 
comforted St. Anthony in his struggles ; but to me it has a peculiar signifi- 
cance. Even Venus herself, according to orthodox mythology, needed 
something besides her own beauty and her own love to make her tri- 
umph sure. She also needs a magic girdle; and as yet the Princess 
de Paro had not donned that final resource of hers which she had 
seemed to claim in her reverie. 

I hope that I have not by any chance suggested, by my allusion 
either to Titian or to Shakespeare, any return on the part of my prin- 
cess of the nineteenth century to the Arcadian or Pheenician style of 
love-making. If I have done so, I have done her much wrong. The 
old story was reproduced by her in no grosser form than old stories 
are being reproduced among us every day in the simple forms and 
colours that eyes and voices and changes of tone and complexion 
afford. But then it is just these simple forms and colours that are 
most dangerous. In these modern times, and in Western nations, 
sentiment is not so much the herald.as the very mother of passion. 

As I wish to leave as strong an impression as I am able to give in a 
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very few words of the influence to which Lewis Melvil ought, upon 
every consideration of probability, to have been subjected by her, and 
to which she, for her part, did her very best to subject him, I shall not 
make any attempt to give the words of any of the conversations to which 
these remarks of mine refer. It is almost invariably the case that the 
words which mean most to the ear when spoken convey least to the 
mind when written ; for an actual word, when it means most, is itself 
always the least part of itself. Excepting in logical discussion, when 
words are used to represent purely intellectual ideas, and have no more 
life in them than algebraic symbols, people really speak, not with words, 
but with tones, looks, and gestures, which cannot be represented by the 
letters of the alphabet. Save in order to elucidate their story or to 
develop a character, I am not sure that novelists and narrators would 
not do wisely, on the whole, if they were to abstain from reporting the 
words of conversations altogether ; if they were to describe their effect 
merely, and not, by extracting from them the dead part, only succeed 
in giving their readers either a false idea or else no idea at all. It 
requires a certain amount of special genius and a special kind of 
cultivation on the part of a reader to understand talk on paper, as any 
one who has only read a play of Shakespeare finds out with surprise 
if he ever has the rare good fortune to hear it put into life by a 
competent actor. 

For my own part, the only conditions upon which I would, save in 
order to comply with the necessary demands of narration, and with a 
view to the direct explanation of facts and motives, set forth any words 
purporting to be those of the Princess de Paro, would be that I might 
be at liberty to throw them into a professedly poetic form, so as to 
idealise them far more than is ever allowable in prose; and that then 
they should not be read privately, but declaimed on a public stage by 
an actress such as I have seen in imagination only. Still better would 
it be, perhaps, if they could be given in musical recitative by some 
guasi-contralto voice, such as I have actually heard, and hope again to 
hear, to the accompaniment, now of some full-chorded harmony of 
Spohr, and now, I think, of some overflowing melody of the gran 
maestro who died last year. Then I should wish that while the audi- 
ence listened in perfect silence and in perfect repose—for which 
reason the performance should not take place in any theatre with 
which I am acquainted —the other senses should be gratified also: 
among other things, there should be a fugitive and vague perfume of 
mixed flowers, among which the daphne should hold a prominent 
place. And yet the scene should not take place at night, under a flare 
of artificial light and heat. There must be no roof over our heads to 
interpose between the music of sounds and perfumes and the sun and 
blue sky. The birds and bees and all natural sounds that seem to 
mingle with rather than disturb all other music should have full per- 
mission to form a chorus ad iditum,; and in the distance should be just 
audible the faint plash of a calm sea. I have it—the theatre of the 
Acropolis must be restored — and then I will see what I can do, 

Meanwhile I will only ask my reader to imagine as much as he 
possibly can, and then to believe that Lewis Melvil remained still 
unmoved. At last Madame de Paro must have thought that she had 
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sufficiently put her unaided beauty to the test, and that it was time to 
form that third and last wish by which the young artist was to be made 
hers wholly and for ever. Up to this moment, although she had 
seemed perfectly unrestrained outwardly, her whole soul had been on 
the strain ; but now she allowed herself to relax. She could not nerve 
herself to a full effort of what is called “ will” — or as I should prefer 
to term it, the free indulgence of a single unmixed impulse — all at 
once, and without some preparation. She needed to change her 
attitude and gather herself together befere she sprang. Her heart 
became filled with anxious fear, the glowing light died from her face, 
and her eyes fell. She felt languid and weak, and an intense longing 
came upon her to reverse the position which she intended to bring 
about, and instead of bringing Melvil to her feet by an effort of strength, 
to sink down, in utter helplessness, at his. As for Melvil himself, little 
did he think that these signs of weakness were only intended to herald 
his own captivity. Presently she began to raise her eyes through the 
arch of roses to the blue sky. 

Eternal mingling of poetry and prose! The very words were on the 
lips of her heart when a tap was heard at the door, and there appeared 
the squat figure and expressionless face of the curator of the museum, 
Doctor Mohnkopf. He had became acquainted with Madame de Paro 
during her stay at Eulenburg, but not well; and neither did she find 
any pleasure in his society nor he in hers. Indeed he infinitely pre- 
ferred marble to flesh and blood, and would have gladly sacrificed a 
thousand Princesses de Paro, or of anywhere else, if by so doing he 
stood a chance of recovering the missing statue. The Hercyna was 
unique ; but there were plenty of women in the world — and all, as he 
used to think, turned out after much the same pattern, so that a few 
hundreds more or less would make no difference. Holding these 
opinions, it may be supposed that he was not very popular with the sex 
which he thus professed to despise. 

“ Guten Morgen, gndd’ge Frau,” he said to the lady, who looked at 
him as though she knew how to hate as well as to love; “it is right 
beautiful weather, and good for the harvest. A letter came to the 
museum yesterday directed to Herr Melvil— in passing, I stopped at 
his house to deliver it. There 1 heard that he had been seen come in 
here, so I brought it in, as it was marked ‘Immediate.’ Excuse me, 
gndd’ge Frau,” and he handed me the letter. 

She bowed to the curator not over-politely. 

“ May I open it?” asked Melvil. “It is marked ‘Immediate,’ and I 
recognise the hand.” His heart beat as he spoke, for it was from Mrs. 
Dalton. 

“ Certainly,” answered the Princess. 

Without even remembering to thank the Herr Doctor for his good- 
nature — who, after trying clumsily to say a few civil things to the 
Princess, took his departure — Melvil opened the letter; and very 
soon was rude enough to forget the presence of Madame de Paro her- 
self, who, poor lady, sat and watched him silently and anxiously as he 
read. 

Two sheets of paper fell from the envelope. The first which he read 
was this : — 
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“30 —— Square, Lonpon. 

“ My DEAR Mr. MELviL, — I — we, I should say — cannot thank you 
half enough for your most kind letter. We are indeed in terrible 
trouble, of which not the least part is the dreadful things people say; 
though how they can believe them of Sir John, who has always been so 
respected, I cannot understand. Your letter was therefore all the more 
welcome. It was just what I should have expected from you, however 
—not that everybody has done at all what one expected. We cannot 
afford to lose any of our friends now ; and so, once more, it was very 
good of you to write. If there is anything you can really do, I will not 
hesitate to let you know. You mean what you say, I am sure. 

“Of course poor Alice’s marriage has had to be broken off. I don’t 
know, I am sure, what she is to do, poor child! I gave her your enclo- 
sure, and she says she is going to answer it; so I will not say more 
about that myself. I should be so glad, only don’t do anything impru- 
dent. You must think of yourself as well as of us; and we are not in 
a position to think for you. 

“TI am sure Sir John would wish to be remembered to you if he 
knew I was writing, only all his time is so taken up with the lawyers 
and people. How I hope we shall get through it allsomehow. I myself, 
they tell me, shall have enough to scramble on with; but then you 
know when everybody else will be so poor that will be the same as 
having nothing at all. But I suppose it’s all for the best, if one could 
only see it. Once more, with my best thanks, and my best wishes, 
believe me, my dear Mr. Melvil, yours most sincerely and gratefully, 

“Mary ANNE Datton.” 


This was the second : — 


“17 —— STREET. 

“Dear Mr. MELVIL, — My aunt has given me the letter you enclosed 
for me, and I reply to it as soon as possible. Of course I leave it to 
my aunt to thank you for your kind offers of help —I fear there is no 
one who can do anything for us that is worth doing — and come to that 
part which concerns myself. I certainly do not need to be reminded 
either of Eulenburg or of Paris.” . . . (Here followed certain explana- 
tions which I now regret having already given in my own words, as 
I have thereby deprived myself of the pleasure of giving them in hers. 
The letter went on thus:) ‘ But I cannot consent to be a burden on 
you, as I should be, for very many years to come, even if you are as 
successful as you deserve to be. You must not ruin yourself for my 
sake. Wait, at all events, until this cloud is over, and we all of us 
know how we are placed. That any fortune can be saved — not that 
I do you such injustice as to suppose you think of that—is quite 
impossible, they say ; but our name will at all events again be clear. 

“ Papa is much touched by your generosity, if you will let me call it 
so—§it is his own word. He has seen your letter, of course, and he 
knows I am writing this. 

“If only for my sake, think well over your own position. I should 
never forgive myself if I thought you were in any way sacrificing your- 
self—Believe me, yours most sincerely, “ ALICE FENWICK.” 

“ Should you be in London, you will find us at this address.” 


35 
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Vicoria! “Be in London?” —as fast as horses can gallop! which, 
by the way, was not very fast on the post-roads in those times, especially 
about Eulenburg. 

“Madame! How can I apologise ?— I have been very rude 

“You have received good news —I read it in your face. That is 
more than sufficient apology. May I congratulate you?” 

“You may congratulate me a thousand times.” 

The moment of Madame de Paro’s final triumph was rapidly 
approaching now. Certainly it was altogether a most unfortunate time 
for Alice Fenwick. 








XI. 


Ir is not difficult to tell from what country a letter comes, even by 
casually glancing at the outside, when one’s eyes are as quick and as 
good as those of the Princess de Paro; and, seeing that that of Melvil 
came from England, and coupling this fact with that of his joyful excite- 
ment, her heart was filled with jealousy of her English rival. The 
jealousy was utterly unreasonable, it is true, seeing that she professed 
to have the power to at once remove all cause for it; but then love 
is not always reasonable in its proceedings, and jealousy never, as I 
think I have said before. 

“Tt is not so usual,” she said, “to witness happiness, that one does 
not wish to share it when it comes in one’s way.” 

“Tt is rather selfish happiness, I am afraid.” 

“ But we are friends, are we not? And I have heard that friendship 
doubles pleasure. Am I right in thinking that your news is of Miss 
Fenwick ?” 

“Miss Fenwick? Do you know anything of her, then?” 

“Do not look as though you took me for a sorceress. You showed 
me her picture in Paris, and I met her at Rome.” 

“ My news is of Miss Fenwick, certainly. But it is not good — that 
is ns 

“ And yet you are happy?” she asked, with hope in her voice. “Is 
she ill?” 

“It is always happiness to be brought nearer to those we — to our 
friends, even though it is by their descent to us and not by our ascent to 
them. No, she is not ill,thank God! But she is now as poor as I am.” 

“ She is to be married, I heard?” 

“To Lord Wynfield, you mean? Not now.” 

“To yourself, then?” 

“That is the hope of my life—and if it depends upon her and 
me ” 





“ But it depends upon neither.” 

“On her father, you mean? But he ——” 

“Qn her father? No.” 

“On whom, then, Madame?” 

“On me!” 

She rose from her seat, and stood as if in truth she were Lachesis 
incarnate, holding in her hand the spindles of life. 
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It was certainly a startling assertion, to be made by one who was 
apparently in full health both of body and mind. Suddenly, however, 
she relaxed from her statuesque attitude, and said, with a sad smile, 

“That was well acted, was it not? and would have brought down the 
house. I always thought I had some tragic talent — or comic, perhaps,” 
she added, with a sigh that was certainly no piece of acting; “which 
was it? After such a coup, I must dismiss you to-day, if you will excuse 
me. But only for to-day, mind. I shall expect to see you again soon 
—and to see you still as happy, though perhaps not quite in the same 
way.” 

She was alone again, with her own chamber and the sky that was 
still blue through the roses. 

“And now for my triumph,” she said to herself, “and it shall be 
brought about solemnly.” 

She paced her room in deep thought, or rather in a deep dream ; 
for they were emotions rather than conscious thoughts that were chas- 
ing each other through her heart. An hour passed by thus, and still 
she had not yet uttered the wish that was to insure her life and victory. 

“Ts it that I fear the fulness of life?” she asked herself. “Is it 
that I dare to love, yet dare not be loved?” 

But her question remained unanswered. Whether she dared this or 
not, she dared not utter the word. 

Then she left off the continual pacing backwards and forwards 
through the room, and threw herself upon a couch far from the window. 
It was now the afternoon. She lay there for long, wondering at the 
weakness that forbade her to reach out her hand to the prize that lay 
almost within it. 

She lay there until the sun was going down, and the room had grown 
dim ; for though the weather was still bright and warm, it was saff- 
ciently within the province of autumn for the days to be rapidly short- 
ening. Thus she remained in passive silence, while the war within her 
grew more and more defined, until at last, little by little, the space 
between the two opposing armies of emotions. became open and 
unconfused. 

It declared itself to be the old battle which is always taking place 
in so many different forms — the strife between one’s love for another 
solely for that other’s sake, and one’s love for that other for the sake 
of one’s self: in this case, between her desire for the happiness of 
Melvil simply because she loved him, and her desire for his happiness 
in order that thereby she herself might be rendered happy. It isa 
battle that takes place, consciously or unconsciously, not only in respect 
of this special kind of love, but of every other kind — of the love of par- 
ents for children, of patriots for their country, of philanthropists for their 
kind. The Princess de Paro could insure the happiness of him she 
loved by simply abstaining from using the hitherto unused power that 
she professed to be hers; but then she herself would suffer, and the 
whole object of her life would fail. She could secure the happiness of 
herself by making use of that power; but then, in order to secure that 
happiness for which she longed, she must render her future lover false, 
treacherous, and a coward, and unworthy of any woman’s love; and 
besides, it by no means followed that he would find happiness in loving 
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her. She must either sacrifice him to her or herself tohim. But, after 
all, supposing she did make up her whole soul to sacrifice him, had she 
not lived solely for the purpose of gaining love? She certainly had not 
wished for life in order to live in misery and imperfection until she died. 
And now, in any case, she must continue to love this one man — she 
felt that she could love no other; so that, if she did not make him 
hers she must come to an end at last with her life incomplete and 
unfinished, having learned only the evil and sorrowful side of the 
world, while at the same time she had Fad the power to enjoy the good 
side also. This, at all events, must never be. 

And so the darkness came on; and gradually her thoughts began 
again to wander, and to lose their concentration until they became 
rather a series of visible and almost tangible images, such as belong to 
dreams, than the invisible and intangible ideas that we usually mean 
when we speak of thoughts. 

Now there are two theories held by archzologists as to the origin of 
the name £udenburg, which I have already translated, “stronghold of 
owls.” The figurativist school, which is in the numerical majority, 
and comprehends especially the savams of all the towns in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, ascribe it to the fact that its inhabitants are pre- 
eminently owlish, and given to day-dreaming; while the literalist 
school, of which Doctor Mohnkopf himself was a distinguished member, 
derive the name from a number of owls which do, in point of fact, 
frequent the neighbourhood — “ Quite as much a sign,” he says, in his 
treatise on the subject, “of the presence of the goddess of wisdom as 
of the god of dreams — if, indeed, the two are not the same person 
under different aspects.” 

But, however this may be, there were certainly owls at Eulenburg, both 
brown, black, white, and grey. Now, while I have great sympathy with 
these feathered philosophers, I am very ignorant of their real habits ; so 
that if any scientific objection is made to the following conversation 
that took place outside the open window of the Princess de Paro, but 
within her hearing, it is not I who am to be held responsible for taking 
liberties with natural history, but the creatures themselves; and no 
one ought to be so wedded to a system as to throw discredit on what 
he is told, merely because it does not happen to accord with his own 
necessarily limited experience. 

Caspar.—“ The evenings are getting rather chilly, I fancy.” 

Melchior.—“ Yes — it is time our feathers began to thicken. What 
o’clock is it?” 

Balthazar.—* The bell of the Dom-Xirche has just gone nine.” 

Caspar.—“ I thought it was later. There is plenty of time then. I 
am hardly awake yet.” 

Melchior.—“ What a sleepy-headed old bird you are! You’re never 
ready to set out. It’s the early bird that picks up the mouse.” 

Balthazar.—“ Yes ; and they’ve got a new cat up at the barn; and 
new cats eat clean, you know.” 

Caspar.—“ Well, I suppose I am getting old, and like my sleep o’ 
days better than I did. Perhaps, after all, cats are not such monsters 
if we could but consider them from their own standpoint. I suppose 
they have their use in the world.” 
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Melchior —“1 don’t know about that. They not only steal our game, 
but they don’t object to meal on ourselves.” 

Balthazar.—* Caspar, you see, can afford to be charitable; he 
knows that he would be such tough eating.” 

Caspar.—* Any way, we needn’t be in such a hurry to set out just 
yet. I like to begin the night with a little talk.” 

Melchior (to Balthazar).—“ We'd better humour the old bird. I 
want to get out of him about that rat-hole, you know.” 

Balthazar—* All right. We'll take it easy for a little, then. Only 
don’t forget that that cat will be before us, that’s all.” 

Caspar.—* Oh, there’s plenty of time. What have you been thinking 
about to-day, Melchior?” 

Melchior —“1? Oh, my old subject — the origin and development 
of species. I have got as far as the development of apes into men — 
that is easy ; but you see there is still a huge gap to fill up before we 
can ascend from man to the Budo. Was there ever a feathered man, 
I wonder? There are fowls without feathers, they say — perhaps they 
are the connecting link.” 

Caspar.—* And you, Balthazar?” 

Balthazar. —* Squaring the circle.” 

Caspar.—* And have you squared it yet?” 

Balthazar.—* All but. And you?” 

Caspar.—“T? I have been thinking about love 

Melchior —* Pallas Athene!” 

Balthazar.—* Stars and poppies!” 

Caspar.—* Don’t swear, there’s good birds. I am writing its history.” 

Melchior —* Oh, that’s quite another matter.” 

Balthazar.—*T thought you might have been mistaking pairing-time.” 

Caspar.—* The idea! Do you take me for a man, and suppose that 
I don’t know when to marry and when not? But perhaps you can help 
me. I want some examples.” 

Melchior —“ Of what?” 

Caspar.—* You must both of you have observed a good deal in 
your time. I want an instance of perfect human love. What is the 
most perfect love you ever knew?” 

Melchior.—* Yes, I have seen and known much in my time; but 
that is a difficult question. Let me see.” 

Balthazar.—“ And I too, as you say, have seen and known much, 
But I must consider.” 

Caspar.—* I have lived longer than either of you, and seen and 
known more ; but my instance is very imperfect.” 

Melchior. —“ What is it?” 

Caspar.—“ The most perfect love of which ever I heard was this: 
There was a certain knight of the Holy Temple loved a lady who loved 
him again, and so she slew herself that he whom she loved might remain 
pure in body and in soul.” 

Melchior —* That is well; but I have known of a yet more perfect 
love. There was a young girl loved one who loved her not, nor even 
gave her a thought of kindness. And so she too slew herself, and sent 
him a flower, that he might give one kind thought of her before he also 
died.” 


id 
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Balthazar.—* That is well also; but I have known of yet more 
perfect love. She of whom I know lived and died unloved, but she 
lived that she might bestow upon him she loved all good gifts, nor did 
she ever seek to be loved again. So it is that scarcely the angels love 
mankind.” 

Caspar.—* That also is well ; but I, as I blinked and dosed to-day, 
bethought me of a yet more perfect love—the highest that may be 
shown by mortal man. But hark! What is that?” 

Melchior.—“ Ten o'clock by the Dom-Kirche /” 

Balthazar.—* Off, then! The mice are at play.” 

Melchior.—* And the cat is not away.” 

Caspar.—* Fly, then; but not too fast, for my pinion-joints are 
getting stiff and rusty. If you should arrive first, leave a mouse or two 
for the old bird.” 

Melchior (to Balthazar),—‘“ The cunning old rogue! He means to 
give us the slip as we go, and slink off to that private rat-hole.” 

Balthazar.—* Off, then! Hu/” 

The moon, which had long been rising, now streamed broadly through 
the roses in the window and filled the room. The Princess de Paro 
suddenly rose from the couch on which she lay, and, standing upright, 
looked out into the night and towards the sky, which was still blue 
between the thin white clouds. The last stroke of the clock, the last 
cry of the owls, was still in her ears. 

“Thus, then, I will make my last wish — and I make it with a firm 
and willing heart. Whatever it may prove, be it for sorrow or for joy, 
> oa or for death, let me fulfil that highest, that most perfect love 
of all.” 


XII. 


THE moon which streamed through the roses, streamed also once more 
into the long gallery of the museum, and again aroused its inhabitants 
to their nightly pastime. But it is not with these that I have to do. 
I mention them merely to recall the scene to mind. 

Shall I be understood: now when I also remind the reader that the 
next day was the 15th of September — the very day on which I received 
that sudden summons from Dr. Mohnkopf of which I spoke at the 
beginning of this history? Shall I be understood now when I allude 
again to the wild fancy that rushed into my mind when I again looked 
on the long-lost Hercyna—to the fancy that afterwards developed 
itself into this narrative, of which I have been compelled, however 
unworthily, to assume the part of the hero? Would it could have ended 
otherwise than it did, and that Lewis Melvil had been other than I! 
And yet, no— the world would have lost a beautiful statue, and that it 
can ill afford to lose. I fear that I may seem to speak unfeelingly in 
the matter, thinking about it as I feel myself obliged to think. But 
however lightly, perhaps conceitedly, I may appear to speak or to have 
spoken, it is not because fear and wonder were not then in my heart, 
or because the memory of it all is not in my heart even now. But, 
like those of my old acquaintance Caspar, the bones of my pinions are 
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grown a little rusty, and I hope to be excused for a little coldness of 
style. 

t must also say something more. I have said already that the true 
story of the missing Hercyna as developed in the minds of my friend 
the curator and myself somehow made more impression upon him than 
upon me; in fact, that he, although I do not yield to him in fulness of 
belief — for had I not seen and known?— is to be held, rather than 
myself, its responsible author. I never afterwards saw him without his 
discussing the matter with me from beginning to end, and looking at it 
on all sides and from every possible point of view— more especially 
when his largest china bowl had twice been filled with his own especial 
knaster, and his own especial glass-bottomed and silver-covered mug 
had thrice been emptied and four times filled. 

“ My dear Ludwig,” he said to me the last time, alas! that I had the 
pleasure — for to me it always was a pleasure —of thus sitting with 
him,—“ my dear Ludwig, it is as plain as that circle which just now 
escaped from my pipe and is at this moment hanging in the air. It is 
broken now, I see, but the result of the comparison is the same. But 
you have no sympathy, you see; and how could you? It was not in 
the programme. If you had, the sacrifice would have been in vain. I 
will tell you what the oldest owl was going to say when the clock 
struck.” 

He looked by no means unlike an old owl himself, with his hooked 
nose, his blinking spectacled eyes, his short thick body, and his hair 
brushed up perpendicularly on each side of his bald head. I looked 
curious, for this had always been a difficulty with me; nor had the 
Herr Curator arrived at the explanation until after some few years of 
close thought, for I have had to pass over two or three years in order 
to introduce this conversation. 

“You see,” he went on, “she did not sacrifice her love for the sake 
of one who loved her, like the Knight Templar’s lady. She did not 
sacrifice her life in order to be loved, like the girl with the flower. She 
did not satisfy her love by living for one who loved her not, but for the 
sake of one who loved her not she sacrificed her love. We have there- 
fore seen more than those old birds, Ludwig, men though we are, and 
as yet unfeathered — though, if there be other souls like that, some of 
us will mount wings one of these days,” 

“ But that I, of all men in the world, should be deemed worthy of 
such a sacrifice!” 

“Tt is true that you were utterly unworthy of it,” answered Doctor 
Mohnkopf, politely ; “but that question belongs to a different branch 
of mysteries. I have always observed that in these cases one party is 
invariably unworthy of the other. Generally, of course, it is the woman 
who is unworthy of the man ”— he professed misogynism, be it remem- 
bered —“ but it does sometimes happen, as in your case, my dear 
Ludwig, that the man is not worthy to clean the woman’s shoes.” 

“TI am quite willing to assent,” I replied. 

“ But then, on the other hand,” he said, “your unworthiness only makes 
the sacrifice the stronger. It was not as though she was by any means 
your slave: she was a free agent. There must be sympathy to bring 
about moral subjection. Ah!” he added, “would I had been thirty 
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years younger!” and he heaved a sigh, which made him look like a 
very sentimental old owl indeed. I could not forbear smiling at the 
idea that he apparently entertained. 

“You may smile,” he said, “but that only proves that you do not 
understand me. That she should ever have loved me is a ridiculous 
notion — almost as ridiculous as the idea that she loved you; but she 
would nct have ended without having been loved — ay, and she shall not, 
even now, unless marble is harder than I think.” He paused, and for 
some minutes sat and smoked in the silence either of thoughts or of 
dreams. I was gradually also beginning to grow unconscious of where 
I was, and to wander into strange and obscure regions, when I again 
heard the Doctor’s voice through the smoke. He did not, however, 
seem to be addressing me individually — indeed I doubt if he was 
aware of my presence. His voice sounded like that of a professor 
addressing a class of which I happened to be a member. 

“Tt is written in the Talmud, as the saying of Rabbi Baruch ben 
Elias, that ‘love is better than sacrifice.’ It is written in the Museum 
of Eulenburg, as the deed of a graven image, that sacrifice is better 
than love.” 

It was decidedly a fixed idea with the old gentleman ; and, as I have 
said, he took to showing his sympathy with the statue in the only way 
in which, I conjecture, sympathy with a statue can well be shown — 
that is to say, by spending part of every day in its company. I donot 
imagine that he went so far as to suppose that any sympathetic current 
could really flow between himself and a piece of marble, but he cer- 
tainly acted as though he supposed it. He was always a man of the 
most extremely regular habits, so that he, for his own part, made a real 
sacrifice in altering them so as to gain time for these daily devotions ; 
but the merit of it did not last for long, since these visits of his very 
soon became a second nature to him which he could not have broken 
through even if he would. Every day, at the same hour, would the Herr 
Curator take up his position in front of the Hercyna, heedless of 
students and visitors. There he would sit in silence, at first with his 
eyes open and fixed on the form before him. Then, by degrees, his 
eyes would begin to blink, and his head to make sudden jerks forward. 
At last it would fall completely upon his breast ; his eyes would close, 
his mouth would become open, while the silence of the place would be 
most unmusically disturbed. As days grew to years, and years increased 
in number, these fits of sleep commenced sooner and lasted longer ; 
until, like the Knight of Toggenburg,— 


So he laid him down and slumbered, 
With no dream of pain, 

And rejoicing, when the morning 
Came to him again: 

So for many a day he sat there, 
So for many a year, 

Keeping silence, till the vision 
Should again appear : 


So he sat, till dead one morning 
Slept he in the place, 

Towards the sput where he beheld her 
Turning still his face. 
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And now that I have told the whole of what I undertook to tell, I do 
not know whether it is incumbent upon me or not to add anything about 
my own love-story, which, however interesting it may have been, and 
is, to its hero, must not be assumed by him to be in itself, and for its 
own sake, necessarily interesting to others. Were it not for its connec- 
tion with the episode of the Princess de Paro, from which it was 
inseparable, it would never have been told at all. But, knowing that 
there are plenty of people who, being poor I suppose in the matter of 
imagination, always like to be told, in so many words, the end of every- 
thing, I will indulge myself by making my last words relate to my dear 
Alice, who has also, for some years past, after a good and pure and 
happy life, gone to that land of shadows, towards which I, too, have 
made no little progress. Indeed, of all iny dramatis persone I am now 
the only one who is still a living reality. 

As may, I should hope, be imagined even by those who call out 
most loudly for formal dénouements, I left Eulenburg at once, was soon 
in London, and lost no time in calling on Sir John Fenwick, who cer- 
tainly received me in a manner very different from that of former times. 
He was evidently rejoiced and relieved at the thought of his daughter’s 
having found a husband and protector under circumstances in which 
the misery of ruin was enhanced by suspicion and slander. But still, 
like his daughter, he would consent to no engagement till matters 
should have grown clearer ; and he altogether showed a real generosity 
and delicacy towards myself at which I was then inexperienced enough 
to be surprised, and which I then did him the injustice of ascribing to 
the effect of our altered position towards each other. I did not then see 
that, to whatever extent he had formerly been opposed to or prejudiced 
against me, he had always been actuated, if not by the highest, yet by 
good motives ; and that, in reality, it had been for me to prove my 
worth in his eyes, and by no means for him to prove his in mine. 

In this position matters remained for some time — in a state, that is, 
which was half satisfactory to me by reason of my having become so 
unexpectedly, and after so much unhappiness, the accepted and openly- 
declared lover of Alice —half unsatisfactory still, by reason of there 
being no prospect of our being married for very many years to come. 
I had the whole of my way in life still to make —it was scarcely even 
begun; and so, I need hardly say, considering my very uncertain 
position and my very certain want of both means and influential friends, 
whether in possession or in prospect, the way seemed as though it 
would be very long indeed, without the intervention of a miracle. 

Of course, however, I worked hard and did my best, now that work 
did mean getting nearer to Alice ; and though I had more ill-luck than 
good-luck, I did not quite stand still. At last I was surprised one 
morning in December by receiving the following letter, which had 
evidently found very great trouble in finding me, as it had travelled to 
Eulenburg and I know not where: — 


“__RuvE ——, Paris, September —, 18 —. 
“Dear Str, — We have been instructed by Madame la Princesse de 
Paro, who honours us with her confidence, and for whom we are acting 
generally, to transfer to your hands the sum of francs, in full and 
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final payment for certain work done by you for her in your profession, 
and as the price of certain works of art. Madame la Princesse has, 
by this time, left Europe, and we are no longer in communication with 
her; but we have undertaken to act for her in arranging her affairs, 
and have full power to do so. 

“ Awaiting your instructions in the matter as to the mode in which 
you would prefer that the above sum should be transferred, and whether 
you would wish that the account should remain in our hands for the 
present, accept, Monsieur, the expression of the very high consideration 
of your most obedient servants, “M ET CIE., 

“ Bankers, &c.” 





I have not named the sum of which I thus found myself master ; 
but it was a fortune —not relatively to my then circumstances, but 
absolutely. It was so large, and so out of all proportion with anything I 
had ever done for Madame de Paro, that I had real scruples about 
receiving so much from her on any consideration ; and with this view 
I wrote at once to Monsieur M —+-, explaining the circumstances to 
such an extent as I thought necessary. 

In reply, I received this : — 


“DEAR S1rR,— We have received yours of the —th ult. In reply, we 
have to say that our instructions were such as we stated to you in ours 
of the —th, and were altogether positive. We were given to under- 
stand by Madame la Princesse de Paro that the amount of remunera- 
tion for your services was to be left entirely to her. 

“In this matter we have no discretion but to fulfil the instructions 
with which we were honoured by Madame la Princesse. 

“ Hoping that we may also be honoured with yours at your earliest 
convenience, and that we may be favoured with your account, accept, 
Monsieur, &c. “M ar Cx,” 





After this, there was but one course for me to take. I tried my best 
to find out, through the bankers and through other sources, what had 
become of my more than generous patroness; and I fixed upon a 
certain date, before which I resolved to abstain from using a penny of 
her gift —I cannot call it by any other name. Finally, however, there 
was nothing for me to do but accept it: and so it was that, at a time 
far in anticipation of my very wildest hopes, I became the husband of 
Alice Fenwick. And now those who may have had any curiosity to 
know the end, so far as I and my wife were personally concerned, know 
all about it— as much, in fact, as I know myself. 

There is now only one point upon which I ought to touch before 
coming to a final close. It will probably strike others, as it has struck 
me, that these instructions to her banker are somewhat inconsistent, in 
many ways, with the history of the Princess de Paro as it was read by 
Doctor Mohnkopf — that is to say, the question remains, supposing his 
version to be the true one, how and when did she communicate with 
Paris after I last saw her at Eulenburg? To this I have no answer to 
give. I cannot account for this discrepancy ; and yet it is seemingly 
so strong as fully to justify any one in thinking that the Princess de 
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Paro, having finished her travels, did simply, and in point of fact, leave 
Europe, and return to her home in Circassia, or in the land of Prester 
John, or wherever it might be, and that the recovery of the statue at 
that particular time was nothing more than a coincidence. But then, on 
the other hand, it is only poems, romances, and suchlike artificial things 
in which all is consistent, and everything is left accounted for in a 
probable manner. In the simplest complications of real life, there are 
always a hundred discrepancies, and a hundred knots that cannot be 
unravelled. To my mind, therefore, a difficulty of this sort throws no 
real discredit upon the truth of a narrative, while, at the same time, I 
am perfectly willing to allow others to think whatever they please. It 
is purely a question of evidence: and while I, as a man of honour, 
expect to be believed in what I say, still no amount of honour exempts 
any man from the weakness of fallibility that is common to all man- 
kind. Thus I have only stated facts, and have been careful to draw 
no inferences —at least verbally. That I formerly left to Dr. Mohn- 
kopf, and now leave to my readers ; and I do so freely, even although 
my own conviction on the subject is as unalterable as that of my old 
friend the curator himself. 

I have only to add that, from the day of my closing accounts with 
Messieurs M and Co., I have not only never seen, but have never 
even heard, directly or indirectly, of the Princess de Paro; but the Her- 
cyna I saw in its old place only a month ago. 
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THE ORIGINAL DRAMA IN AMERICA. 





OON after the war of Independence, by which the Americans 
conquered peace and enfranchisement, it was not to be expected 
that when they began to write plays they would be particularly com- 
plimentary to the mother country ; but we might have more reasonably 
looked for something like reflected or hereditary genius. The following 
specimens are not very satisfactory emanations of taste or talent in 
Britannia’s then late colonial offspring. 

In 1807, Hoff, a publisher, of No. 6, Broad-street, Charleston, gave 
the world “The Battle of the Eutaw Springs and Evacuation of 
Charleston ; or, the glorious 14th of December, 1782, a /Vational 
drama, in five acts, by William Joor, of St. George, Dorchester, South 
Carolina.” 

A brief analysis of this rare classical production may not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers, 
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The play opens with a view of the American encampment on the 
banks of the Santee river. The reveillée chorus of continental soldiers 
sing “God Save the Thirteen States,” etc. The chorus over, enter 
General Greene and his aids-de-camp. The general, in a long speech, 
calls George the Third a weak king, but a respectable private gentle- 
man, and says that he is misled by ministers “ whose lack of talent is 
as conspicuous as their skill in the arts of bribery and peculation to 
endeavour to rule the Americans with an iron rod.” Though resolved 
not to suffer this, he tells them they must not risk a fight with the 
Britishers till General Marion joins them. Colonel Henderson replies, 
“Indeed I know the English dread him more than they do General 
Sumpter, whom they have most emphatically styled Zhe Gamecock.” 
General Greene expresses “a womanish longing to see the Hannibal 
of South Carolina.” He comes on, the Continentals shout, and strike 
up Yankee Doodle. Colonel Henderson introduces Marion to Greene ; 
they shake hands “affectionately,” and Marion says he hopes to give 
the English “a most infernal drubbing.” Greene—May Heaven so 
decree it! —- Omnes—amen! amen! ‘They now swear to maintain the 
independence of the United States, and talk very insipid stuff about 
the enemy, which ends in Captain Manning being sent to reconnoitre, 
who receives the commission with thanks, saying, “I much admire 
dispatch in a business of this nature, I’ll instantly be off.” The scene 
ends with an invitation to dinner. Scene 77— The English encamp- 
ment, a lieutenant and soldiers placing O/iver Queerfish sentinel. Here 
a very witty dialogue is carried on. The lieutenant tells him to stop 
everything, and leaves him the countersign. A fine practical joke 
occurs. A large jack-ass crosses the stage; Queerfish presents his 
musket and challenges it. No reply being made, he shouts “ Murder, 
murder!” The lieutenant enters, threatens that he shall run the 
gantlet. Queerfish says he was told to stop everything — that “an ass 
is a thing, ay, and a living thing, too —and as to running the gantlet, 
it’s all my eye.” The lieutenant reprimands and leaves him, on which 
he cries, “If he was not genteely hoaxed, may I never throw another 
somerset!” Enter three plunderers and seize him. Queerfish’s wit 
now breaks out intoa blaze. “Iamaruined man by this light, @ game 
chicken by the hokey; brandy won’t save me, nor gin either.” Plun- 
derers say, “’Tis resolved unanimously that you slip your wind.” 
Queerfish begs time to pray. They reply, “ Pray away, and be damned 
to you.” While they suppose him at his devotions he runs off. They 
pursue him ; firing outside. Scene changes to a cottage. Queerfish 
jumps in at the window a la Harlequin. ‘Thus ends Act I. 

Act 2.— A bed-chamber in the cottage; Queerfish standing in a 
corner ; Miss Lir-retia Amarantha Sophonisba Slyboots holding a broom- 
stick over his head. Miss Slyboots is a professed man-hater, and 
suspects a design on her virtue, which is cleared up. She then pro- 
ceeds to dress the intruder’s wounded arm. OZ7/ S/yboots enters unper- 
ceived, and exclaims, “O ¢emporibus, O moribusgue!” This mistake 
leads to much delicate remark. Her brother now questions her hatred 
of men, and says, “ Damme, sixty, but you are a deep one!” 

In Act 3 we have a fine specimen of the deus ex machina. General 
Greene is in the midst of a soliloquy, when the Genius of Liberty 
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descends half way betwixt the ceiling and stage in a superb car, guided 
by the American Eagle, with expanded wings. Music. Genius, ina 
solemn tone of voice — “ Nathaniel Greene!” Greene hesitates. She 
repeats — “ Nathaniel Greene, this visit is to thee ;” and the visit is to 
open to him the book of fate, and foretell the triumph of America, and 
of course the catastrophe of Mr. Joor’s play. 

Soon after this a detachment of Britishers are seen digging potatoes. 
A party of Americans rush in. The British ask for guarter and sur- 
render. The act ends with a noble speech from General Greene — 
“ After our this day’s work we all must need the best the American 
camp affords — excellent water, beef without salt, potatoes, and a clear 
conscience.” 

We have now reached the fourth act without love, and it does not 
well appear how the tender passion can be foisted in; but the reader 
will soon see that it can, on the principle of Puff in the “ Critic” — 
“Where history gives you a good heroic outline for a play, you may 
fill up with a little love at your own discretion.” Addison did this in 
his severely classical and unity-observant tragedy of “ Cato ;” and who 
shall presume to gainsay the authority of Addison? Not Mr. Joor, 
certainly, for in his fourth act he introduces to our acquaintance Miss 
Emily Blomfield, ranning into a crowd in male attire, pursued by 17‘ Girt. 

N. B.— We have here softened a@ ZZ the original phraseology, which 
is more strong than delicate. The fair fugitive claims the protection 
of Captain Manning, tells him how the unprincipled and murderous 
Tories, i.e, the Britishers, headed by M‘Girt, had rushed into her 
dwelling, kicked her mother down stairs, whose revered head had 
struck against the sharp corner of a doorpost, and then fucked up her 
father. This is too much for the sensibility of Captain Manning, who 
says, “ The bare recital causes the life blood to stand still in my veins.” 
It soon flows again, however, and he kills M‘Girt, who confesses, when 
dying, that “he did it all for devilry and lucre.” But now comes the 
unravelling of the plot, such as it is. Miss Bloomfield turns out to be 
an old flame of General Greene. The English are defeated — “five 
thousand regulars, the pick and flower of great Albion’s army.” Miss 
Bloomfield and the General are “brought together.” Old Slyboots 
gives her away. Captain Manning offers to be “bridesmaid,” at which 
they all laugh. The Genius of Liberty descends, joins their hands, 
and leads off with the first stanza of “ Yankee Doodle,” while all the 
dram. pers. join in chorus. So ends this notable drama, which is “ en- 
tered according to the Act of Congress,” and on the title page of which 
we are informed, with respect to poets and critics, that — 


“ Both must alike from Heaven derive their light, 
Those born to judge, as well as those who write.” 


Turn we now, for a minute or two, from the consideration of this 
specimen of American romantic drama to a sort of comic opera, called 
“ Disappointment ; or, the Force of Credulity,” which appeared about 
the same time, from the pen of a certain Andrew Barton, also of 
Charleston. The author says, in his preface, that he could discover 
but little merit in his work, and never intended it for the press, but his 
friends thought differently, and entreated him not to withhold it from the 
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final payment for certain work done by you for her in your profession, 
and as the price of certain works of art. Madame la Princesse has, 
by this time, left Europe, and we are no longer in communication with 
her; but we have undertaken to act for her in arranging her affairs, 
and have full power to do so. 

“ Awaiting your instructions in the matter as to the mode in which 
you would prefer that the above sum should be transferred, and whether 
you would wish that the account should remain in our hands for the 
present, accept, Monsieur, the expression of the very high consideration 
of your most obedient servants, “M ET CIE, 


“ Bankers, &c.” 





I have not named the sum of which I thus found myself master ; 
but it was a fortune —not relatively to my then circumstances, but 
absolutely. It was so large, and so out of all proportion with anything I 
had ever done for Madame de Paro, that I had real scruples about 
receiving so much from her on any consideration ; and with this view 
I wrote at once to Monsieur M—-, explaining the circumstances to 
such an extent as I thought necessary. 

In reply, I received this : — 


“ DEAR S1r,— We have received yours of the —th ult. In reply, we 
have to say that our instructions were such as we stated to you in ours 
of the —th, and were altogether positive. We were given to under- 
stand by Madame la Princesse de Paro that the amount of remunera- 
tion for your services was to be left entirely to her. 

“In this matter we have no discretion but to fulfil the instructions 
with which we were honoured by Madame la Princesse. 

“Hoping that we may also be honoured with yours at your earliest 
convenience, and that we may be favoured with your account, accept, 
Monsieur, &c. “7 ET CIE,” 





After this, there was but one course for me to take. I tried my best 
to find out, through the bankers and through other sources, what had 
become of my more than generous patroness; and I fixed upon a 
certain date, before which I resolved to abstain from using a penny of 
her gift—I cannot call it by any other name. Finally, however, there 
was nothing for me to do but accept it: and so it was that, at a time 
far in anticipation of my very wildest hopes, I became the husband of 
Alice Fenwick. And now those who may have had any curiosity to 
know the end, so far as I and my wife were personally concerned, know 
all about it—as much, in fact, as I know myself. 

There is now only one point upon which I ought to touch before 
coming to a final close. It will probably strike others, as it has struck 
me, that these instructions to her banker are somewhat inconsistent, in 
many ways, with the history of the Princess de Paro as it was read by 
Doctor Mohnkopf — that is to say, the question remains, supposing his 
version to be the true one, how and when did she communicate with 
Paris after I last saw her at Eulenburg? To this I have no answer to 
give. I cannot account for this discrepancy ; and yet it is seemingly 
so strong as fully to justify any one in thinking that the Princess de 
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Paro, having finished her travels, did simply, and in point of fact, leave 
Europe, and return to her home in Circassia, or in the land of Prester 
John, or wherever it might be, and that the recovery of the statue at 
that particular time was nothing more than a coincidence. But then, on 
the other hand, it is only poems, romances, and suchlike artificial things 
in which all is consistent, and everything is left accounted for in a 
probable manner. In the simplest complications of real life, there are 
always a hundred discrepancies, and a hundred knots that cannot be 
unravelled. To my mind, therefore, a difficulty of this sort throws no 
real discredit upon the truth of a narrative, while, at the same time, I 
am perfectly willing to allow others to think whatever they please. It 
is purely a question of evidence: and while I, as a man of honour, 
expect to be believed in what I say, still no amount of honour exempts 
any man from the weakness of fallibility that is common to all man- 
kind. Thus I have only stated facts, and have been careful to draw 
no inferences —at least verbally. That I formerly left to Dr. Mohn- 
kopf, and now leave to my readers; and I do so freely, even although 
my own conviction on the subject is as unalterable as that of my old 
friend the curator himself. 

I have only to add that, from the day of my closing accounts with 
Messieurs M and Co., I have not only never seen, but have never 
even heard, directly or indirectly, of the Princess de Paro; but the Her- 
cyna I saw in its old place only a month ago. 
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OON after the war of Independence, by which the Americans 
conquered peace and enfranchisement, it was not to be expected 
that when they began to write plays they would be particularly com- 
plimentary to the mother country ; but we might have more reasonably 
looked for something like reflected or hereditary genius. The following 
specimens are not very satisfactory emanations of taste or talent in 
Britannia’s then late colonial offspring. 

In 1807, Hoff, a publisher, of No. 6, Broad-street, Charleston, gave 
the world “The Battle of the Eutaw Springs and Evacuation of 
Charleston ; or, the glorious 14th of December, 1782, a /Vational 
drama, in five acts, by William Joor, of St. George, Dorchester, South 
Carolina.” 

A brief analysis of this rare classical production may not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers, 
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The play opens with a view of the American encampment on the 
banks of the Santee river. The reveillée chorus of continental soldiers 
sing “God Save the Thirteen States,” etc. The chorus over, enter 
General Greene and his aids-de-camp. The general, in a long speech, 
calls George the Third a weak king, but a respectable private gentle- 
man, and says that he is misled by ministers “ whose lack of talent is 
as conspicuous as their skill in the arts of bribery and peculation to 
endeavour to rule the Americans with an iron rod.” ‘Though resolved 
not to suffer this, he tells them they must not risk a fight with the 
Britishers till General Marion joins them. Colonel Henderson replies, 
“Indeed I know the English dread him more than they do General 
Sumpter, whom they have most emphatically styled Zhe Gamecock.” 
General Greene expresses “a womanish longing to see the Hannibal 
of South Carolina.” He comes on, the Continentals shout, and strike 
up Yankee Doodle. Colonel Henderson introduces Marion to Greene ; 
they shake hands “ affectionately,” and Marion says he hopes to give 
the English “a most infernal drubbing.” Greene.—May Heaven so 
decree it!— Omnes—amen! amen! They now swear to maintain the 
independence of the United States, and talk very insipid stuff about 
the enemy, which ends in Captain Manning being sent to reconnoitre, 
who receives the commission with thanks, saying, “I much admire 
dispatch in a business of this nature, I’ll instantly be off.” The scene 
ends with an invitation to dinner. Scene 77— The English encamp- 
ment, a lieutenant and soldiers placing O/iver Queerfish sentinel. Here 
a very witty dialogue is carried on. ‘The lieutenant tells him to stop 
everything, and leaves him the countersign. A fine practical joke 
occurs. A large jack-ass crosses the stage; Queerfish presents his 
musket and challenges it. No reply being made, he shouts “ Murder, 
murder!” The lieutenant enters, threatens that he shall run the 
gantlet. Queerfish says he was told to stop everything — that “an ass 
is a thing, ay, and a living thing, too—and as to running the gantlet, 
it’s all my eye.” The lieutenant reprimands and leaves him, on which 
he cries, “If he was not genteely hoaxed, may I never throw another 
somerset!” Enter three plunderers and seize him. Queerfish’s wit 
now breaks out intoa blaze. “Iam aruined man by this light, a game 
chicken by the hokey; brandy won’t save me, nor gin either.” Plun- 
derers say, “’Tis resolved unanimously that you slip your wind.” 
Queerfish begs time to pray. They reply, “ Pray away, and be damned 
to you.” While they suppose him at his devotions he runs off. They 
pursue him ; firing outside. Scene changes to a cottage. Queerfish 
jumps in at the window & la Harlequin. ‘Thus ends Act I. 

Act 2.— A bed-chamber in the cottage; Queerfish standing in a 
corner ; Miss Lucretia Amarantha Sophonisba Slyboots holding a broom- 
stick over his head. Miss Slyboots is a professed man-hater, and 
suspects a design on her virtue, which is cleared up. She then pro- 
ceeds to dress the intruder’s wounded arm. O/d S/yboots enters unper- 
ceived, and exclaims, “O ¢emporibus, O moribusque!” This mistake 
leads to much delicate remark. Her brother now questions her hatred 
of men, and says, “ Damme, sixty, but you are a deép one!” 

In Act 3 we have a fine specimen of the deus ex machina. General 
Greene is in the midst of a soliloquy, when the Genius of Liberty 
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descends half way betwixt the ceiling and stage in a superb car, guided 
by the American Eagle, with expanded wings. Music. Genius, ina 
solemn tone of voice — “ Nathaniel Greene!” Greene hesitates. She 
repeats — “ Nathaniel Greene, this visit is to thee ;” and the visit is to 
open to him the book of fate, and foretell the triumph of America, and 
of course the catastrophe of Mr. Joor’s play. 

Soon after this a detachment of Britishers are seen digging potatoes. 
A party of Americans rush in. The British ask for guarter and sur- 
render. The act ends with a noble speech from General Greene — 
“ After our this day’s work we all must need the best the American 
camp affords — excellent water, beef without salt, potatoes, and a clear 
conscience.” 

We have now reached the fourth act without love, and it does not 
well appear how the tender passion can be foisted in; but the reader 
will soon see that it can, on the principle of Puf in the “Critic” — 
“Where history gives you a good heroic outline for a play, you may 
fill up with a little love at your own discretion.” Addison did this in 
his severely classical and unity-observant tragedy of “Cato ;” and who 
shall presume to gainsay the authority of Addison? Not Mr. Joor, 
certainly, for in his fourth act he introduces to our acquaintance J/iss 
Emily Bloomfield, ranning into a crowd in male attire, pursued by 47‘ Girt. 

N. B.— We have here softened a ZZ the original phraseology, which 
is more strong than delicate. The fair fugitive claims the protection 
of Captain Manning, tells him how the unprincipled and murderous 
Tories, i.e, the Britishers, headed by M‘Girt, had rushed into her 
dwelling, kicked her mother down stairs, whose revered head had 
struck against the sharp corner of a doorpost, and then ¢ucked up her 
father. This is too much for the sensibility of Captain Manning, who 
says, “ The bare recital causes the life blood to stand still in my veins.” 
It soon flows again, however, and he kills M‘Girt, who confesses, when 
dying, that “he did it all for devilry and lucre.” But now comes the 
unravelling of the plot, such as it is. Miss Bloomfield turns out to be 
an old flame of General Greene. The English are defeated — “five 
thousand regulars, the pick and flower of great Albion’s army.” Miss 
Bloomfield and the General are “brought together.” Old Slyboots 
gives her away. Captain Manning offers to be “bridesmaid,” at which 
they all laugh. The Genius of Liberty descends, joins their hands, 
and leads off with the first stanza of “ Yankee Doodle,” while all the 
dram. pers. join in chorus. So ends this notable drama, which is “ en- 
tered according to the Act of Congress,” and on the title page of which 
we are informed, with respect to poets and critics, that — 


* Both must alike from Heaven derive their light, 
Those born to judge, as well as those who write.” 


Turn we now, for a minute or two, from the consideration of this 
specimen of American romantic drama to a sort of comic opera, called 
“Disappointment ; or, the Force of Credulity,” which appeared about 
the same time, from the pen of a certain Andrew Barton, also of 
Charleston. The author says, in his preface, that he could discover 
but little merit in his work, and never intended it for the press, but his 
friends thought differently, and entreated him not to withhold it from the 
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public. It seems that there were wiseacres in America in that day, 
and the breed still survives, according to recent accounts, whose auri 
sacra fames induced them to neglect their business by day and spend 
their nights in digging along the river sides and coasts for money, 
supposed to have been buried there by Blackbeard and his brother 
pirates. ‘The characters are as follows: 


MEN. 


Hu, a tavern-keeper, 

PARCHMENT, a scrivener, Humonrists. 
QUADRANT, a mathematical instrument maker, 
RATTLE-TRAP, a supposed conjuror, 


RACcooN, an old debauchee, } 
WaASHBALL, a barber, 
TRUS-HOOP, a cooper, Dupes. 


BuCKRAM, 2 tailor, 
TROWELL, a plasterer, 
MEANWELL, in love with Washball’s niece. 
TOP-IN-LIFT, a sailor, 
SPIT-FIRE, an old artillery man. 
OLD GABRIEL, servant to Washball. 
TERENCE, servant to Trus-hoop. 

WomMEN. 
Mrs. TROWELL, wife to Trowell. 
Mrs. Trus-HoopP, wife to Trus-hoop. 
Miss Lucy, Washball’s niece. 
MOLLY PLACKETT, a woman of the town. 
DOLLY, servant to Mrs. Trus-hoop. 


The English reader must not, we premise, be too squeamish, but look 
like an indulgent mother on the gambols of her child. 

At a congress of the parties the “ humourists ” persuade the “dupes” 
that a monstrous treasure is buried near the mill and stone bridge, and 
that they know it through a will. This will they have forged, and 
given to it an appearance of antiquity. Parchment says, “that’s well 
authenticated and ratified ;” to which Quadrant adds —“ Ratified with 
the devil to it. He, he, he! Why they’ve knawed the one half up.” 

And this same sort of ready wit occurs again as follows : — 

Quadrant.— He is certainly a man of great ignorance. 

Trus-hoop.—No sense! Faith! an’ he’s got forty times more than 
you, honey. 

This brilliant humour is almost on a level with the average of that 
of the Dimonds and Cherrys of our own stage, temporis Georgii Tertit. 
Then comes a taste of Mr. Barton’s poetical estro - 


What would you have more, 
You son of four-score ? 
Hoot, leave off your bawling, your bawling. 
Sit down and be azy, 
And no longer taze me 
With your loud caterwauling, caterwauling. 


If money you’re wanting, 

Why leave off your grunting, 
You scullion curmudgeon, curmudgeon. 

Sure the money’s in store, 

What would you have more, 
You lubberdegullion, degullion ? 
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But there is not much to be said against this when we remember our 
own “ Haily, gaily, gambo raily,” “ Rowley powley, gammon and spin- 
ash,” and other classical varieties of the same school, for which see 
O’Keeffe, Colman, Dibdin, Reynolds and Co., Aassim. As the action 
proceeds, enter Zop-in-lift meeting Moll Plackett. 

Zop.— What cheer, Moll? Let’s taste your head. (Kisses her.) 
Top-in-lift is a sailor, so let him have his way. The ladies have more 

olish. 

Mrs. Trowell (alluding to the treasure).— It is to turn out the hap- 
piest circumstance of our lives, enable us to live not only independent 
but in a respectable station. 

Mrs. Trus-hoop.— My God! ain’t you humbugging me now, Mrs. 
Trowell? 

Mrs. Trus-hoop afterwards makes some remarks to her maid Dolly, 
who, taking a leaf out of her mistress’s book, pathetically exclaims,— 
“O! hold your jaw, you brimstone devil !” 

These quotations would demand apology had not Mr. Barton assured 
us, in his preface beforenamed, that his opera met with such favour 
“as to engross a considerable part of the conversation of all ranks of 
people.” But as the key-stone closes the arch, so does Mr. Barton 
crown his “ Disappointment” with an epilogue calculated to make the 
ghost of Miles Peter Andrews tremble for its earthly laurels. The 
author speaks in his own person, viewing the audience through a 
glass : — 

“O glorious sight ! how close they squeeze and ‘ouch, 
As thick as hops; or like New York stage-coach, 
The boxes shine, with brilliant belles and beaux, 
The pit with critics, and gallery overflows. 

Each make remarks, well pleas’d, and with grimace, 
They twist and screw the muscles of their face. 
Hark! hark! they clap, applause on ev’ry side ; 
Some mouths half open— others open’d wide ; 
Which show the audience are well gratified. 

We thank you, friends ; those marks of approbation 


Has saved our play from what folks call Damnation.” 
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“ And scenes, long past, of joy and pain 
Came wildering o’er his aged brain.” 


NO. L— THE GOOSEPOND SCHOOL. 


CHAPTER I. 


“You call this education, do you not? 
Why, ’tis the fore’d march of a herd of bullocks 
Before a shouting drover.’’ 


HE incidents which I propose to relate in these sketches, and 
those which may follow hereafter, occurred, for the greatest part, 
either at or in the neighborhood of Dukesborough, once a small village 
in Eastern Georgia. For many years it has ceased even to be men- 
tioned, except by the very few persons now living who knew it before 
the Dukes, from whom it was named, moved away. It has suffered 
the most absolute decay that I have known ever to befall any village. 
It had not been laid off in its beginning according to any definite plan. 
Dukesborough seemed indeed to have become a village quite unex- 
pectedly to itself and to everybody else, notwithstanding, that instead 
of being in a hurry to become so, it took its own time for it, and that 
amounted to some years. The Dukes first established a blacksmith 
shop. This enterprise succeeded beyond all expectation. A small 
store was ventured. It prospered. After some years other persons 
moved in, and buying a little ground, built on both sides of the road 
(a winding road it was), until there were several families, a school, and 
achurch. Then the Dukes grew ambitious and had the place called 
Dukesborough. It grew on little by little until this family had all 
gone, some to the counties farther west, and some to the grave. Some- 
how, Dukesborough couldn’t stand all this. Decay set in very soon, 
and now a small mound or so, the site of an ancient chimney, is the 
only sign of a relic of Dukesborough. 

It would be useless to speculate upon the causes of its fall. The 
places of human habitation are like those who inhabit them. Some 
persons die in infancy, some in childhood, some in youth, some at 
middle age, some at threescore and ten, and some linger yet longer. 
But the last, in their own times, die as surely as many of the former. 
Methuselah, comparatively speaking, was what might be called a very 
old man; but then 4e died. The account in Genesis of those first 
generations of men is, after all, a melancholy one to me. The three 
last words closing the short history of every one are very sad —“ And 
he died.” 
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So it is with the places wherein mortals dwell. Some of them be- 
come villages, some towns, and some cities: but all — villages; towns, 
and cities — have their times to fall, just as infants, youths, mens and old. 
men, have their times to die. People may say what they pleaseaboat 
the situation not being well chosen, and about the disagreeableness.of 
having the names of their residences all absorbed by the Dukes whom 
few persons used to like. All this might be very true. But my posi- 
tion about Dukesborough is, that it had lived out its life. It had run 
its race, like all other things, places, and persons, that have lived out 
their lives and run their races: and when that was done, Dukesborough 
had to fall. It had not lived very long, and it had run but slowly, if 
indeed it can be said to have run at all. But it reached its journey’s 
end. When it did, it had to fall, and it fell. So Babylon, so Nineveh. 
These proud cities, it is highly probable, had no more idea of their 
own ruin than Dukesborough had immediately after its first store was 
built. But we know their history, and it ought to be a warning. 

Ah, well! It is not often, of late years, that I pass the place where 
it used to stand. But whenever I do, I feel somewhat as I feel when 
I go near the neglected grave of an old acquaintance. In the latter 
case, I say to myself, sometimes, And here is the last of him. He 
was once a stout, hearty, good-humored fellow. It is sad to think of 
him as having dropped everything, and being covered up here where 
the earth above him is now like the rest all around the spot, and the 
grave, but for my recollection of the place where it was dug, would be 
indistinguishable even to me who saw him when he was put here. 
But so it was. It could not be helped, and here he is for good. So 
of Dukesborough. When I pass along the road on the sides of which 
it once stood, I can but linger a little and muse upon its destiny. 
Here was once a smart village ; no great things of course, but still a 
right lively little village. It might have stood longer and the rest of the 
world have suffered little or no harm. But it is no use to think about 
it, because the thing is over and Dukesborough is no more. __ Besides 
myself, there may be two or three persons yet living who can tell with 
some approximation to accuracy where it used to stand. When we 
are dead, whoever may wish to gather any relic of Dukesborough 
must do as they do upon the supposed sites of the cities of more an- 
cient times : — they must dig for it. 

These reflections, somewhat grave I admit, may seem to be unfitly 
preliminary to the narratives which are to follow them. But I trust 
they will be pardoned in an old man who could not forbear to make 
them when calling to mind the forsaken places of his boyhood, albeit 
the scenes which he describes have less of the serious in them than of 
the sportive. If I can smile, and sometimes I do smile at the recital 
of some things that were done and words that were said by some of 
my earliest contemporaries, yet I must be allowed a sigh also when I 
remember that the doings and the sayings of nearly all of them are 
ended for this world. 


CHAPTER II, 


“Books!” There is nothing terrible in this simple word. On the 
36 
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contrary, it is a most harmless word. It suggests quiet and contempla- 
tion ; and though it be true that books do often produce agitations in 
the minds of men and in the state of society, sometimes even effecting 
great revolutions therein, yet the simple enunciation of the word, even 
in an elevated tone, could never be adequate, it would seem, to the pro- 
duction of any considerable excitement. As little would it seem, in 
looking upon it from any point of view in which one could place oneself, 
to be capable of allaying excitement however considerable. I never 
could tell exactly why it was, that, as often as 1 have read of the custom 
in England of reading the Riot Act upon occasions of popular tumult, 
and begun to muse upon the strangeness of such a proceeding and its 
apparent inadequacy for the purposes on hand, my mind has recurred 
to the incidents about to be narrated. For there was one point of view, 
or rather a point of hearing, from which one could observe this quieting 
result by the utterance of the first word in this chapter twice a day for 
five days in the week. It was the word of command with which Mr. 
Israel Meadows was wont to announce to the pupils of the Goosepond 
schoolhouse the opening of the school morning and afternoon. 

The Goosepond was situated a few miles from Dukesborough, on 
the edge of an old field, with original oak and hickory woods on three 
sides, and on the other a dense pine thicket. Through this thicket 
there ran a path which led to the school from a neighboring planter’s 
residence where Mr. Meadows boarded. The schoolhouse, a rude hut 
built of logs, was about one hundred and twenty yards from this thicket 
at the point where the path emerged from it. 

One cold, frosty morning near the close of November, many, very 
many years ago, about twenty-five boys and girls were assembled as 
usual at the Goosepond waiting for the master. Some were studying 
their lessons, and some were playing; the boys at ball, the girls at 
jumping the rope. But all of them (with one exception), those studying 
and those playing, the former though the most eagerly, were watching 
the mouth of the path at which the master was expected. ‘Those 
studying showed great anxiety. ‘The players seemed to think the game 
worth the candle; though the rope jumpers jumped with their faces 
toward the thicket, and whenever a boy threw his ball, he first gave 
a look in the same direction. The students walked to and fro in 
front of the door, all studying aloud, bobbing up and down, exhibiting 
the intensest anxiety to transfer into their heads the secrets of know- 
ledge that were in the books. There was one boy in particular, whose 
eagerness for the acquisition of learning seemed to amount to a most 
violent passion. He was a raw-boned lad of about fifteen years, with 
very light coarse hair and a freckled face, sufficiently tall for his years. 
His figure was a little bent from being used to very hard work. But 
he had beautiful eyes, very blue, and habitually sad. He wore a round- 
about and pants of home-made walnut-dyed stuff of wool and cotton, 
a seal-skin cap, and red brogan-shoes without socks. He had come up 
the last. ‘This was not unusual: for he resided three miles and a half 
from the schoolhouse, and walked the way forth and back every day. 
He came up shivering and studying, performing both of these apparent- 
ly inconsistent operations with great violence. 

“ Halloo, Brinkly!” shouted half a dozen boys, “ got in in time this 
morning,eh? Good. You are safe for to-day on that score, old fellow.” 
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“Why, Brinkly, my boy, you are entire/ze foo soon. He won’t be here 
for a quarter of a hour yit. Come and help us out with the bull-pen. 
Now only jist look athim. Got that eternal jography, and actilly studyin’ 
when he is nigh and in and about friz. Put the book down, Brinkly 
Glisson, and go and warm yourself a bit, and come and take Bill Jones’ 
place. It’s his day to make the fire. Come along, we’ve got the 
Quses.” 

These words were addressed to him by the ‘one exception’ before 
alluded to, a large, well grown, square-shouldered boy, eighteen years 
old, named Allen Thigpen. Allen was universally envied in the school, 
partly because he had once upon a time been to Augusta, and knew, 
or was supposed to know, all the wonders of that great city, and partly 
because he could go to Dukesborough whenever he pleased, and above 
all, because he was not afraid of Mr. Israel Meadows. But it was the 
boast of Allen Thigpen that he had yi¢# to see the man that he was 
afraid of. 

Brinkly paid no attention to Allen’s invitation, but came on up 
shivering and studying, and studying and shivering. Just as he passed 
Allen, he was mumbling — “ A-an em-em-pire is a co-untry go-overned 
by a-an em-per-or.” 

Now ordinarily, the announcement of this proposition would be in- 
capable of exciting any uncommon amount of risibility. It contains 
a simple truth expressed in simple language. Yet so it was that Mr. 
Allen burst into a roar of laughter; and as if he understood that the 
proposition had been submitted to him for ratification or denial, an- 
swered, “ Well, Brinkly, supposin’ it is. Who in the dickence said it 
weren’t? Did you, Sam?” 

“Did I do what?” answered Sam Pate in the act of throwing the 
ball. 

“Did you say that a empire weren’t — what Brinkly said it was?” 

“T didn’t hear what Brinkly said it was, and I don’t know nothin’ 
about it, and I haint said nothin’ about it and I don’t keer nothin’ 
about it.” And away went the ball. But Sam had thrown too sud- 
denly after looking toward the mouth of Mr. Meadows’ path, and he 
missed his man. 

Brinkly scarcely noticed the interruption, but walked to and fro, 
and studied and shivered. He bowed to the book; he dug into it. 
He grated his teeth, not in anger, but in his fierce desire to get what 
was in it. He tried to fasten it in his brain whether or not by slightly 
changing the hard words, and making them as it were his own to com- 
mand. 

“An yem-pire,” said he fiercely, but not over loudly, “is a ke-untry- 
ge-uvend by a ye-emperor.” 

“ And what is a ye-emperor, Brinkly?” asked Allen. 

“Oh Allen, Allen, please go away from me! I almost had it when 
you bothered me. You know Mr. Meadows will beat me if I don’t 
get it, because you know he loves to beat me. Do let me alone. It 
it just beginning to come to me now.” And he went on shivering and 
studying, and shiveringly announcing among other things that “an 
yem-pire was a ke-untry ge-uverned by an ye-emperor,” emphasizing 
every one of the polysyllables in its turn: sometimes stating{the 
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proposition very cautiously, and rather interrogatively, as if half in- 
clined to doubt it; at others, asserting it with a vehemence which 
showed that it was at last his settled conviction that it was true, and 
that he ought to be satisfied and even thankful. 

“ Poor fellow,” muttered Allen, stopping from his ball-play, and look- 
ing towards Brinkly as the latter moved on. “That boy don’t know 
hisself ; and what’s more, Iserl Meadows don’t.” Allen then walked 
to where a rosy-cheeked little fellow of eight or nine years was sitting 
on a stump with a spelling-book in his lap and a pin in his right hand 
with which he dotted every fourth word, after reciting the following : 

“Betsy Wiggins; Heneritter Bangs; Mandy Grizzle; Mine!” 
(Dot). “Betsy Wiggins; Heneritter Bangs; Mandy Grizzle; 
Mine!” (Dot). 

“T-yi, my little Mr. Asa,” said Allen, “and supposin’ that Betsy Wig- 
gins misses her word, or Heneritter Bangs hern, or Mandy Grizzle hern, 
then who's goin’ to spell ‘hem, I want to know? And what'll you give 
me?” continued Allen, placing his rough hand with ironical fondness 
upon the child’s head, “ what’ll you give me not to tell Mr. Meadows 
that you’ve been gitting your own words?” 

“Oh, Allen, please, please don’t!” 

“ What'll you give me, I tell you?” 

“ Twenty chestnuts !” and the little fellow dived into his pockets and 
counted twenty into Allen’s hand. 

“Got any more?” Allen asked, cracking one with his teeth. 

“Oh, Allen, Allen, will you take all? Please don’t take all!” 

“Out with ’em, you little word-gitter. Out with the last one of ’em. 
A boy that gits his own words in that kind o’ style aint liable, and 
oughtn’t to de liable to eat chestnuts.” 

Asa disgorged to the last. Allen ate one or two, looking quizzically 
into his face, and then handed the rest back to him. 

“Take your chestnuts, Asa Boatright, and eat ’em, that is if you’ve 
got the stomach to eat ’’em. If I ever live to git to be as afeard of a 
human as you and Abel Kitchens and Brinkly Glisson are afeard of 
Iserl Meadows, drat my hide if I don’t believe I would commit sooi- 
cide on myself — yes, on myself, by cuttin’ my own throat!” 

“Ves,” replied Asa Boatright, “ you can talk so because you are a 
big boy, and you know he is afraid of you. If you was as little as me, 
you would be as afraid as me. If I ever get a man ” The little 
fellow, however, checked himself, took his pin again, and mumbling, 

“ Betsy Wiggins ; Heneritter Bangs ; Mandy Grizzle ; Mine!” —re- 
sumed his interesting and ingenious occupation of dotting every fourth 
word. 

Brinkly had overheard Allen’s taunt. Closing his book after a mo- 
ment’s pause, he walked straight to him and said: 

“ Allen Thigpen, I am no more afraid of him than you are ; nor than I 
am of you. Do you think that’s what makes me stand what Ido? If 
you do, you are much mistaken. Allen, I’m trying all the time to keep 
down on mother’s account. I’ve told her of some of his treatment, but 
not all ; and she gets to crying, and says this is my only chance for an 
education, and it does seem like it would break her heart if I was to lose 
it, that I have been trying to get the lessons, and to keep from fighting 
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him when he beats me. And I believe I would get ’em if I had a chance. 
But the fact is, I can’t read well enough to study the jography, and my 
‘pinion is he put me in it too soon just to get the extra price for jogra- 
phy. And I can’t get it, and I haven’t learnt anything since I have 
been put in it,— and I am not going to stand it much longer ;—and, 
Allen Thigpen, I’m not going to pay you chestnuts nor nothing else 
not to tell him I said so neither.” 

“Hooraw!” shouted Allen. “Give me your hand, Brinkly.” Then 
continuing in a lower tone, he said, “ By jingo! I thought it was in you. 
I seen you many a time, when, says I to myself, it wouldn’t take much to 
make Brinkly Glisson fight you, old fellow, or leastways tryit. You’ve 
stood enough already, Brinkly Glisson, and too much too. My blood 
has biled many a time when he’ been a beatin’ you. I tell you, don’t 
you stand it no longer. Ef he beats you again, pitch into him. Try 
to ride him from the ingoin’s. He can maul you, I expect, but —look at 
this,” and Allen raised his fist about the size of a mallet. 

Brinkly looked at the big fist and brawny arm, and smiled dismally. 

“Booxs!” shouted a shrill voice, and Mr. Israel Meadows emerged 
from the thicket with a handful of hickory switches. In an instant, 
there was a rushing of boys and girls into the house — all except Allen, 
who took his time. Asa Boatright was the last of the others to get in. 
He had changed his position from the stump, and was walking, book 
in hand, apparently all absorbed in its contents, though his eye was on 
the schoolmaster, whose notice he was endeavoring to attract. He 
bowed, and digged, and dived, until, just as the master drew near, he 
weariedly looked up, and seeing him unexpectedly, gave one more 
profound dive into the book and darted into the schoolhouse. 

It was a rule at the Goosepond, that the scholars should all be at 
their seats when Mr. Meadows arrived. His wont was to shout ‘ Books’ 
from the mouth of the path, then to walk with great rapidity to the 
house. Woe to the boy or girl who was ever too late, unless it hap- 
pened to be Allen Thigpen. He had been heard to say, “Ding any 
sich rule, and he wasn’t goin’ to break his neck for Iserl Meadows nor 
nobody else.” If he got in behind the master, which often happened, 
that gentlemen was kind enough not to. notice it,—an illustration of 
an exception to the good discipline of country schoolmasters which 
was quite common in the times in which Mr. Meadows lived and flour- 
ished. On this occasion, when Mr. Meadows saw Allen, calculating 
that the gait at which himself was walking would take him into the 
house first, he halted a little, and stooped, and, having untied one of 
his shoe strings, tied it again. While this operation was going on, 
Allen went in. Mr. Meadows, rising immediately, struck into a brisk 
walk, almost a run, as if to apologise for his delay, and then entered 
into the scene of his daily triumphs. 

{{But before we begin the day’s work, let us inquire who this Mr. 
Meadows was, and whence he came. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. IsrarL MEADOWS was a man thirty-five or forty years of age, five 
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feet ten inches in height, with a lean figure, dark complexion, very 
black and shaggy hair and eyebrows, and a grim and forbidding ex- 
pression of countenance. The occupation of training the youthful 
mind and leading it to the fountains of wisdom, as delightful and 
interesting as it is, was not in fact Mr. Meadows’ choice, when, on 
arriving at manhood’s estate, he looked around him for a career in 
which he might the most surely develop and advance his being in this 
life. Indeed, those who had been the witnesses of his youth and young 
manhood, and of the opportunities which he had been favored withal 
for getting instruction for himself, were no little surprised when they 
heard that in the county of , their old acquaintance had undertaken, 
and was in the actual prosecution of the profession of a schoolmaster. 
About a couple of days’ journey from the Goosepond, was the spot which 
had the honor of giving him birth. In a cottage on one of the roads 
leading to the city of Augusta, there had lived a couple who cultivated 
a farm, and traded with the wagoners of those days by bartering, for 
money and groceries, corn, fodder, potatoes, and suchlike commodities. 
It was a matter never fully accountable, how it was that Mr. Timothy 
Meadows, during all seasons, had corn to sell. Drought or drench 
affected his crib alike —that is, neither did affect it at all. When a 
wagoner wished to buy corn, Timothy Meadows generally, if not always, 
had a little to spare. People used to intimate sometimes that it was 
mighty curious that some folks could always have corn to sell, while 
other folks couldn’t. Such observations were made in reference to no 
individual in particular; but were generally made by one farmer to 
another, when, perchance, they had just ridden by Mr. Meadows’ house 
while a wagoner’s team was feeding at his camp. To this respectable 
couple there had been born only one offspring, a daughter. Miss Clary 
Meadows had lived to the age of twenty-four, and had never, within the 
knowledge of any of the neighbors, had the first beau. If to the fact 
that her father’s always having corn to sell, without his neighbors 
knowing exactly how he came by it, had to a considerable extent dis- 
couraged visiting between their families and his (though it must be 
owned that this was not the fault of the Meadowses, who had repeat- 
edly, in spite of their superior fortune, shown dispositions to cultivate 
good neighborhood with all the families around)—if to this fact be added 
the further one, that Miss Clary was bony, and in no respect possessed 
of charms likely to captivate a young gentleman who had thoughts upon 
marriage, it ought not to be very surprising that she had, thus far, 
failed to secure a husband. Nevertheless, Miss Meadows was em- 
inently affable when in the society of such gentlemen of the wagoners 
who paid her the compliment to call upon her in the house. So that 
no person, however suspicious, would have concluded from her manner 
on such occasions that her prolonged state of single blessedness was 
owing to any prejudice to the opposite sex. 

Time, however, brings roses, as the German proverb has it, and to the 
Meadows family he at last brought a rose-bud in the shape of a thriving 
grandson. As it does not become us to pry into delicate family matters, 
we will not presume to lift the veil which the persons most concerned 
chose to throw over the earlier part of this grandson’s history ; suffice 
it to say that the same mystery hung about it as about the inexpli- 
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cable inexhaustibility of Timothy Meadows’ corn crib, and that the 
latter —from motives, doubtless, which did him honor — bestowed 
upon the new-comer his own family name, preceded by the patriarchal 
appellation of Israel. 

There were many interesting occurrences in the early life of Israel 
which it would be foreign to the purposes of this history to relate. It 
is enough to say that he grew up under the eye and training of his 
grandfather, and soon showed that some of the traits of that gentleman’s 
character were in no danger of being lost to society by a failure of 
reproduction. 

In process of time, Mr. and Mrs. Meadows were -gathered to their 
fathers, and Miss Clary had become the proprietress of the cottage 
and the farm. Israel had the luck of the Meadowses to be always able 
to sell corn to the wagoners. But unluckily, the secret which lay hid- 
den in such profundity during the lifetime of his grandfather, of how 
this wonderful faculty existed, transpired about six months previously 
to the period when he was introduced to the reader —a circumstance 
which would induce one to suspect, in spite of the declaration of the 
law in such case made and provided, that there was something in the 
blood of Israel which was not all Meadows. 

One Saturday night, a company of the neighbors on patrol found a 
negro man issuing from the gate of Miss Meadows’ yard with an empty 
meal bag. Having apprehended him, they had given him not more 
than a dozen stripes with a cowhide before he confessed that he had 
just carried the bag full of corn to Israel from his master’s corn crib. 
The company immediately aroused the latter gentleman, informed him 
what the slave had confessed, and although he did most stoutly deny 
any and all manner of connection with the matter, they informed him 
that they should not leave the premises until they could get a search- 
warrant from a neighboring magistrate, by which, as their spokesman, a 
shrewd man, said, they could identify the corn, This was a ruse to bring 
him to terms. Seeing his uneasiness, they pushed on, and in a careless 
manner proposed that if he would leave the neighborhood by the next 
Monday morning, they would forbear to prosecute him for this as well 
as many similar offences, his guilt of which they intimated they had 
abundant proof to establish. Israel was caught; he reflected for a 
few moments, and then, still, however, asserting his innocence, but de- 
claring that he did not wish to reside in a community where he was 
suspected of crime, he expressed his resolution to comply with their 
demand. He left the next day. Leaving his mother, he set out to 
try his fortune elsewhere, intending by the time that the homestead 
could be disposed of, he would remove with her to the West. But de- 
termining not to be idle in the meantime, after wandering about for 
several days in search of employment, it suddenly occurred to him one 
night, after a day’s travel, that he would endeavor to get a school for 
the remainder of the year. 

Now, Israel’s education had been somewhat neglected. Indeed, he 
had never been to school a day in his whole life. But he had at home, 
under the tuition of his mother, been taught reading and writing, and 
his grandfather had imparted to him some knowledge of arithmetic. 

But Mr. Israel Meadows, although not a man of great learning, was 
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a great way removed from being a fool. He had a considerable 
amount of the wisdom of this world which comes to a man from 
other sources besides books. He was like many other men in one 
respect. He was not to be restrained from taking office by the con- 
sciousness of parts inadequate to the discharge of its duties. This is 
a species of delicacy which, of all others, is attended by fewest practi- 
cal results. Generally, the most it does is to make its owner confess 
with modesty his unfitness for the office, with a ‘he had hoped some 
worthier and better man had been chosen,’ and then —take it. Israel 
wisely reflected, that with a majority of mankind the only thing neces- 
sary to establish for oneself a reputation of fitness for office is to run 
for it and get into it. A wise reflection indeed ; acting on which, many 
men have become great in Georgia, and, I doubt not, elsewhere, with 
no other capital than the adroitness or the accident which placed them 
in office. He reflected further, and as wisely as before, that the office 
of a schoolmaster in a country school was as little likely as any he 
could think of to furnish an exception to the general rule. Thus, in 
less than six weeks from the eventful Saturday night, with a list of 
school articles which he had picked up in his travels, he had applied 
for, and had obtained, and had opened the Goosepond school, and 
was professing to teach the children spelling, reading, and writing, at 
the rate of a dollar a month; and arithmetic and geography at the 
advanced rate of a dollar and a half. 
Such were some of Mr. Meadows’ antecedents. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was the custom of the pupils in the Goosepond, as in most of 
the other country schools of those times, to study aloud. Whether 
the teachers thought that the mind could not act unless the tongue 
was a-going, or that the tongue a-going was the only evidence that 
the mind was acting, it never did appear. Such had been the custom, 
and Mr. Meadows did not aspire to be an innovator. It was his rule, 
however, that there should be perfect silence on his arrival, in order 
to give him an opportunity of saying or doing anything he might wish. 
This morning there did not seem to be anything on his mind which re- 
quired to be lifted off. He, however, looked at Brinkly Glisson with 
some disappointment of expression. He had beaten him unmercifully 
the morning before for not having gotten there in time, though the 
boy’s excuse was that he had gone a mile out of his way on an errand 
for his mother. He looked at him as if he had expected to have had 
some business with him, which now unexpectedly had to be postponed. 
He then looked around over the school and said: 

“Go to studyin’.” 

It was plain that in that house Mr. Meadows had been in the habit 
of speaking but to command, and of commanding but to be obeyed. 
Instantaneously was heard, then and there, that unintelligible tumult, 
the almost invariable incident of the country schools of that genera- 
tion. There were spellers and readers, geographers and arithme- 
ticians, all engaged in their several pursuits, in the most inexplicable 
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confusion. Sometimes the spellers would have the heels of the others, 
and sometimes the readers. The geographers were always third, and 
the arithmeticians always behind. It was very plain to be seen that 
these last never would catch the others. The faster they added or 
subtracted, the oftener they had to rub out and commence anew. It 
was always but a short time before they found this to be the case, and 
so they generally concluded to adopt the maxim of the philosopher, of 
being slow in making haste. The geographers were a little faster and 
a little louder. But the spellers and readers had it, I tell you. Each 
speller and each reader went through the whole gamut of sounds, from 
low up to high, and from high down to low again ; sometimes by regu- 
lar ascension and descension, one note at a time, sounding what musi- 
cians call the diatonic intervals ; at other times, going up and coming 
down upon the perfect fifths only. Oh! it was so refreshing to see the 
passionate eagerness which these urchins manifested for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. To have sliced out about five seconds of that 
studying, and put the words together, would have made a sentence 
somewhat like the following : 

“ C-d-e twice e-an c-three r-ding-i-two l-v-old. My seven vill times 
a-de-l-cru-i-l coin-g-f-is man o-six-h-nin-four ni-h-eight cat p-c-a-t-r ten 
e-light is ca-light i-light x tween-by-tions fix de-a-bisel-cru-fa-cor-a-light- 
bisel-rapt-double-fe-good ty-light man cra-forn-ner-ci-spress-fix-Oh !!!” 

To have heard them for the first time, one would have been remind- 
ed of the Apostles’ preaching at Pentecost, and it might not have been 
difficult to persuade a stranger, unused to such things, that there were 
then and there spoken the languages of the Parthians and Medes, 
Elamites and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea and Cappa- 
docia; in Pontus and Asia; Phrygia and Pamphylia; in Egypt and 
in the parts of Syria about Cyrene; and strangers of Rome, Jews and 
Proselytes, Cretes and Arabians. Sometimes these cloven tongues 
would subside a little, when it might be half a dozen would stop to 
blow ; but in a moment more, the chorus would swell again in a new 
and livelier accrescendo.— When this process had gone on for half an 
hour, Mr. Meadows lifted up his voice and shouted “ SILENCE!” and all 
was still. 

Now were to commence the recitations, during which perfect silence 
was required. For as great a help to study as this jargon was, Mr. 
Meadows found that it did not contribute any aid to the doing of Ais 
work. 

He now performed a feat which he had never performed before in 
exactly that manner. He put his hand behind the lappel of his coat- 
collar for a moment, and then, after withdrawing it and holding it up, his 
thumb and forefinger joined together, he said: 

“There is too much fuss here. I’m going to drop this pin, and I 
shall whip every single one of you little boys that don’t hear it when it 
falls. Thar!” 

“T heerd it, Mr. Meadows! I heerd it, Mr. Meadows!” exclaimed 
simultaneously, five or six little fellows. 

“Come up here, you little rascals. You are a liar!” said he to each 
one. “I never drapped it; I never had nary one to @rap. It just 
shows what liars you are. Set down and wait a while, I’ll show you how 
to tell me lies.” 
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The little liars slunk to their seats, and the recitations commenced. 
Memory was the only faculty of mind that underwent the smallest 
development at this school. Whoever could say exactly what the book 
said was adjudged to know his lesson. About half of the pupils on 
this morning were successful. The other half were found to be delin- 
quent. Among these was Asa Boatright’s class. That calculating 
young gentleman knew 47s words and felt safe. The class had spelled 
around three or four times, when lo! the contingency which Allen 
Thigpen had suggested did come to pass. Betsy Wiggins missed her 
word ; Heneritter Bangs (in the language of Allen) hern, and Mandy 
Grizzle hern ; and thus responsibilities were suddenly cast upon Asa 
which he was wholly unprepared to meet, and which, from the look of 
mighty reproach which he gave each of these young ladies as she 
handed over to him her word, he evidently thought it the height of 
injustice that he should have been called upon to meet. Mr. Mead- 
ows Closing the book, tossed it to Asa, who, catching it as it was falling 
at his feet, turned, and his eyes swimming with tears, went back to his 
seat. As he passed Allen Thigpen, the latter whispered : 

“What did I tell you? You heerd the pin drap too!” 

Now, Allen was in no plight to have given this taunt to Asa. He 
had not given five minutes’ study to his arithmetic during the whole 
morning. But Mr. Meadows madea rule (this one with himself, though 
all the pupils knew it better than any rule he had), never to allow Allen 
to miss a lesson ; and as he had kindly taken this responsibility upon 
himself, Allen was wont to give himself no trouble about the matter. 

Brinkly Glisson was the last to recite. Brinkly was no great hand 
at pronunciation. He had been reading but a short time when Mr. 
Meadows advanced him into geography, with the purpose, as Brinkly 
afterwards came to believe, of getting the half dollar extra tuition: 
This morning he thought he knew his lesson ; and he did, as he under- 
stood it. When called to recite, he went up with a countenance express- 
ive of mild happiness, handed the book to Mr. Meadows, and putting 
his hands in his pockets, awaited the questions. And now it was an 
interesting sight to see Mr. Meadows smile as Brinkly talked of is-lands 
and promonitaries, thismuses and hemispheries. The lad misunder- 
stood that smile, and his heart was glad for the unexpected reception 
of a little complacency from the master. But he was not long in error. 

“Ts-lands, eh? Thismuses, eh? ‘Take this book and see if you can 
find any is-lands and promonitaries, and then bring them to me. I 
want to see them things, I do. Find ’em if you please.” 

Brinkly took the book, and it would have melted the heart of any 
other man than Israel Meadows to have seen the deep despair of his 
heart as he looked on it and was spelling over to himself the words as 
he came to them. 

“Mr. Meadows,” he said, in pleading tones, “I thought it was is-land. 
Here it is, Is-l-a-n-d-land: is-land ;” and he looked into his face be- 
seechingly. 

“Ts-land, eh? Js-land/ Now, thismuses and promonitaries and 
hemispheries —” 

“Mr. Meadows, I did not know how to pronounce them words. I 
asked you how to pronounce ’em, and you wouldn’t tell me; and I 
asked Allen, and he told me the way I said them.” 
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“T believe that to be a lie.” 

Brinkly’s face reddened, and his breathing was fast and hard. He 
looked at the master as but once or twice before during the term he 
had looked at him, but made no answer. At that moment Allen leaned 
carelessly on his desk, his elbows resting on it, and his chin on his 
hands, and said, dryly: 

“Ves, I did tell him so.” 

Mr. Meadows now reddened a little. After a moment’s pause, how- 
ever, he said: 

“ How often have I got to tell you not to ask anybody but me how 
to pronounce words? That’ll do, sir; sit down, sir.” 

Brinkly went to his seat, and looking gloomily towards the door a 
minute or two, he opened his book, but studied it no more. 


(To b2 continued.) 


Good Words. 


UNDER THE PALMS. 


I. 


ED on—not driven by mere outward force ; 
Led on—not drifting at my own weak will; 
For falt’ring footsteps, an appointed course ; 
For nerveless grasp, a Hand firm-holding still ! 


Led on — past childhood’s easy grassy ways, 

Past youth’s glad scaling of a flower-fringed steep, 
Past plans and failures of less sanguine days, 

Past graves where I had thought to stay and weep. 


Led on— but how? I stumble as I go; 

Led on — but whither ? clouds seem all I see: 
My trust, a purpose higher than I know ; 

My hope, a goal yet undescried by me. 


Oh friends! if loved ones love me to the last, 
And deem earth sadder for that I am gone, 

Think not too much of the dim track I’ve passed, 
Think still of me as but led on—led on! 
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II. 


In the band of noble workers 
Seems no place for such as I: 

They have faith where I have yearning, 
They can teach where I but sigh, 

They can point the road distinctly 
Where for me the shadows lie. 


Lofty purpose, high endeavour, 
These are not ordained for me ; 

Wayside flower may strive its utmost, 
It can ne’er become a tree. 

Yet a child may laugh to gather, 
And a sick,man smile to see. 


And I, too, in God’s creation 
Have my little proper part: 
He must mean some service, surely, 
For weak hand and timid heart ; 
Transient joys for my diffusing, 
For my healing, transient smart: 


Just to fling a ray of comfort 

O’er life’s downcast, dreary ways ! 
Just to fan a better impulse 

By a full and ready praise ! 
Pitying, where I may not succour ; 

Loving, where I cannot raise ! 


III. 


Why would you have me dwell on Death, 
Rehearse the awful parting hour, 
The creeping chill, the ebbing power, 

The gasping for the latest breath ? 


Why vex a child ’neath noontide sky 
With image of his nightly rest ? 


Just now his games, his toys seem best — 


He will be weary by-and-by ! 


Just now a hand is linked in mine, 
Just now thought flashes far and free, 
I joy in everything I see, 

I call ¢#7s God-made world divine ! 


Wait —till night fall at His behest, 


Wait — till He hush to sleep through pain, 


“Wait — till He show me Death is gain, 








And give the longing, with the power to rest! 
> oS) 
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_ ™ 
Not my will, gracious Lord, 
Not my blind will and wayward be fulfill’d ! 
I dare not say that bowing to Thy word 
All my heart’s wishes are subdued and still’d. 
My will might crave some boon by Thee denied, 
Covet the praise that ministers to pride ; 
Shrink back from taking up a needed cross, 
And shun the furnace to retain the dross. 
Not my will, O my Lord, 
No—be Thy name adored : 


Though too much to the dust affection clings, 

And self-wrought chains hold down the spirit’s wings, 
Yet out of sorrows past and present fears, 

Out of experience bought by loss and tears, 

At least the breathing of one prayer I’ve won — 

Not my will, Father, but Thy will be done. 








THE KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN HORSE-SHOE. 


AN EPISODE IN THE COLONIAL HISTORY OF VIRGINIA, 





“ Sic juvat transcendere montes.” 


N the year 1710, Alexander Spotswood, lieutenant-colonel in the 
I English army, was appointed by Queen Anne, Colonial Governor 
of Virginia, in token of royal favor and as the substantial reward of 
distinguished service in the army commanded by the illustrious Duke 
of Marlborough. Colonel Spotswood was born of Scotch parentage at 
Tangier, in Africa, early adopted arms as his profession, won high 
distinction and received a dangerous wound in the great battle of 
Blenheim, but happily recovered to finish a career of extraordinary 
activity and usefulness in this country. In him were happily combined 
the highest attributes of a soldier with the attainments and accom- 
plishments of a mathematician, architect, engineer, and draughtsman : 
the taste and culture of a gentleman and scholar, and the liberal con- 
ceptions of a wise, enlightened, and practical statesman. 

The beautiful Valley of Virginia, that attractive land “of streams 
and sunlit skies,” to which events of these later years have attached a 
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more than romantic interest, lying between the Blue Ridge and main 
chain or “backbone” of the Alleghanies, was, at the time of his appoint- 
ment as Governor, the “erra incognita lying without the pale of civilisa- 
tion, which the white man’s foot had never pressed, whose occupation 
the northern and southern tribes of Indians at deadly feud continued 
to dispute as chosen and attractive hunting ground. The sagacity, 
enterprise, military and political genius of Governor Spotswood speedily 
discerned the importance of exploring the country beyond the Blue 
Mountains and contracted limits of existing settlements, and proved 
him no unworthy successor to the great “Captaine” John Smith, the 
famous and successful planter of the colonial empire. 

Three years only after his arrival in Virginia, in the year 1713, he 
conceived, organized, and led in person the remarkable expedition of 
gay and gallant cavaliers, composed of the best and most substantial 
men of the colony, entirely devoted to such a leader, and imbued with 
that true spirit of adventure and generous enthusiasm worthy of the 
best and most famous knighthood, intended to explore a country be- 
yond the boundaries of civilised life, and to enlarge the scope of terri- 
tory for the arms, the arts, the letters, and the Christianity of England. 
Only to a soldier so accomplished and experienced as was Colonel 
Spotswood, could the outfit and armament of such an expedition have 
been confided with reasonable anticipation of its success ; for all the 
legislation of that time, and the sad memorials of a somewhat earlier 
period in the colonial history, evince but too clearly the temper, craft, 
and cruelty of the insidious “ salvages ” who hung around the outskirts 
of our infant settlements. 

The expedition, well provided and equipped, started from the colo- 
nial capital, “ Middle Plantations,” (afterwards called Williamsburg), 
taking in the line of its western march the iron-works which Gov- 
ernor Spotswood had not long before established near Germanna, on 
the upper Rappahannock. Where the ascent of the Blue Ridge was 
made is not known; but they who have beheld that Valley of Vir- 
ginia in its unsurpassed beauty, may well conceive of the high-wrought 
enthusiasm with which the Virginian “ Low-landers” must, for the 
first time, have contemplated the magnificent champaign in all its 
virgin loveliness of forest, stream, savannah, where the native wild 
pea flourished luxuriantly, and open glades afforded pasturage, watered 
and nourished by the Shenandoah, “ Daughter of the Stars.” It is 
matter of conjecture and historical speculation whether the Governor, 
crossing the Valley, surmounted the Alleghanies and proceeded to the 
Ohio river; but it is highly probable that he passed over the North 
Mountain (dividing the greater Shenandoah Valley and one lesser 
lying between it and the Alleghanies) into the valley of the south 
branch of the Potomac ; in beauty, fertility, and fair attractions, no whit 
inferior to the Shenandoah Valley. 

So far as the main objects of this expedition, as contemplated by its 
gallant leader, were concerned, it certainly proved altogether success- 
ful. To descry new lands of matchless beauty and fertility, to afford 
the example and point the way to worthy followers in future, pioneers 
of observation and discovery —this had been fully, faithfully accom- 
plished, while no misfortune nor untoward accident had attended or 
marred the execution of its capital design. 
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The Governor subsequently addressed himself to improvements and 
legislation of the most liberal and enduring character for both the 
capital and colony. The “Magazine ;” the ancient, time-honored 
“Palace ;” a new “city prison,” in Williamsburg, were monuments of 
his taste and genuine love of improvement ; certain legislation in be- 
half of venerable old William and Mary College, and giving her sub- 
stantial pecuniary aid, bore sure witness of his scholar’s zeal in the 
behalf of letters ; while laws enacted more lately in his administration 
concerning tobacco trade and inspection, showed advantageously his 
comprehensive views of commerce and practical knowledge as a 
financier. 

Greatly beloved by the people and burgesses of Virginia, the legis- 
lature took early occasion to name a newly established county “ Spot- 
sylvania,” in honor of Governor Spotswood ; and there it was allotted to 
this great and good man, at a ripe old age, to terminate a life of more 
than ordinary excellence and usefulness. 

Yet many years were to elapse ere the fair domain explored by the 
Spotswood expedition would be occupied by the white race ; and singu- 
lar to add, its settlement began from another direction, for the first 
settlers of the Valley of Virginia came from Pennsylvania and adjacent 
colonies, crossing the Potomac river and entering Virginia through the 
great natural gateway of Harper’s Ferry. So lately, indeed, as the 
year 1722, the colonial legislature enacted a law regarding occupation 
of the Valley by the savages, making it unlawful and casus del/i for 
the tributary Indians “to cross Potowmach river, or pass the great 
ridge of mountains lying westward of the inhabited parts of this 
colony.” This act of the Virginia Assembly was ratified by the chiefs 
of the Five Nations at the memorable treaty of Albany, negotiated in 
September, 1722. In the year 1734, the county of Orange was formed, 
by division of Spotsylvania, to be bounded “westerly by the utmost 
limits of Virginia;” and “for the encouragement of the inhabitants 
already settled, and which shall speedily settle, on the westward of 
Shewando (Shenandoah) river,” certain exemption from taxes is pro- 
vided in their favor. Thus the delicate germ of our western colonisa- 
tion was planted and directly fostered by the legislature ; but not until 
1738, when old Orange was divided, were two new transmontane counties 
of Frederick and Augusta formed (named respectively in honor of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales), comprising in their boundaries all the 
territory of Virginia that lies to the westward of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. In happy allusion to a declaration of General Washington 
that he would plant the flag of freedom among “the mountains of 
west Augusta” (the Alleghanies), the State seal of West Virginia as- 
sumes its inscription, Mlontani Semper Liberi. 

During Governor Spotswood’s administration, probably owing to 
prudence and popular influence on his part, the long protracted dis- 
pute, the great vexata guaestio of boundary between Virginia and North 
Carolina, which had proved so detrimental to either colony, was finally 
and amicably adjusted. 

The memoir affording full relation of Governor Spotswood’s expe- 
diton “ accross the great mountains,” did not reach England until after 
Queen Anne’s death ; it was therefore reserved for King George I. to 
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confer upon him the honor of knighthood. When were spurs more hon- 
orably won? The device for his coat of arms was a small golden horse- 
shoe, bearing the classical and highly appropriate legend, Sic juvat trans. 
cendere montes. But, sad to relate, his just and reasonable desire for re- 
imbursement of heavy pecuniary outlay made by him on account of the 
expedition, was postponed and ultimately refused ; and in the end he 
was removed from the office of Governor, which he had filled with un- 
exampled fidelity and zeal for public interests and welfare. On his 
removal from office in 1722, after full twelve years of arduous and un- 
interrupted service, Governor Spotswood retired to his plantation in 
Spotsylvania, where he remained in the discharge of private duties ; but 
when war was renewed in 1739, the brave old soldier and noble patriot 
was called to the command of the Virginia colonial troops, but died 
before the performance of any actual service in the field. 

The materials for an authentic and more comprehensive memoir of 
Spotswood’s expedition are but scanty ; since, unfortunately, the pre- 
cious manuscript history of his administration as Governor, prepared 
by himself, was lent some years ago by one of his descendants to Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh, the distinguished English geologist, while sojourning 
in Virginia, probably carried away by him to England, and its recovery 
scarcely to be expected. Notwithstanding this, the somewhat meagre 
details of contemporary annalists or historians—of Jones and Keith— 
supplied material to Dr. Caruthers, a native of the Valley of Virginia, 
upon which was founded his fine historical romance entitled, Cavadiers 
of Virginia, or Knights of the Golden Horse-Shoe. And more lately, 
of them a bard of “The Old Dominion” has enthusiastically sung 
that — 


“Kings might learn to know their peers, 
In her untitled Cavaliers !” 


However many interesting incidents of his life, administration, and 
expedition have been lost to posterity, there fortunately remains enough 
to justify the most flattering encomium of Alexander Spotswood. He 
seems to have possessed in largest measure those manly, generous 
characteristics, those chivalric instincts and engaging traits, with all 
the high-bred courtesy and exalted courage that rank him fttly among 
the old worthies between John Smith and George Washington. His 
name, like theirs, any people should delight to honor and commemor- 
ate, for their spirits inform a nationality of heroism and true greatness. 


* One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will, 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


It has been said that the actual settlement of the Valley of Virginia 
proceeded from the northward, mainly from the province of Pennsyl- 
vania ; but it was the great good fortune of him who had been first in 
exploration of that fair, untenanted domain — our noble Spotswood — 
to survive in ripe and honored old age, as it were, to observe it as the 
white man’s possession and his children’s heritage. 


Romney, W. Va., August, 1869. | a 























Once a Week. 


WOMEN’S FACES. 


ITHOUT its quaint prejudices arid delicious prepossessions, 
without its foolish impulses and illogical likings, without its 
comic contradictions and absurd ide~!’srs, human nature would be a 
dull and stupid blunder. The worst type of man is he whose actions 
you can always predict. A man without an obvious weakness is a 
dangerous character. And yet there are such men — men whose notion 
of heaven is that of a sort of translated Carlsruhe, with very straight 
streets converging to an accurate geometric centre. Cold as a jelly- 
fish, with no more human sympathy than a cat, moving as mechanically 
as a hydraulic engine, such men pass through life in an orderly and 
precise manner, filling respectably the office in church or state to which 
they have been called, leaving the world in front of a fashionable fun- 
eral, and commemorated by a prim monument which ‘does not mention 
their failings, for they never had any. These are the men whose criti- 
cism of a woman’s face may be depended upon for its superficial accu- 
racy. The odd blunders which ordinary men make in judging and 
speaking of women’s faces are very amusing. ‘The scientific spirit, 
which ought to approach cautiously a careful definition, sets to caper- 
ing and dancing like a harlequin, and finally flies off into the pure 
empyrean of idealism. Bold scrutiny of a profile gets transfixed by a 
glance from a pair of eyes, and dangles helplessly there, like a scare- 
crow in the rain. We have all noticed the absurd transition in the 
look of a man who has inspired laughing gas, when, advancing with a 
prodigious and pugnacious frown on his face, he suddenly bursts into 
an idiotic giggle, and stands puzzled by his own sense of the humorous. 
This is the ridiculous plight in which criticism suddenly finds itself 
when about to scan a pretty woman’s face. Indeed, it may be safely 
affirmed that no man (except he be of the jelly-fish order) can perceive 
that a woman who has a wonderful pair of eyes and a wonderful smile 
has also an awkwardly bent nose. Were he to take her photograph, 
and trace with a pencil the outline of the face, his reason might com- 
pel him to acknowledge that, certainly, the nose was not gwi¢e straight. 
Another reference to the original, however, and lo! he has no more 
power of artistic scansion than the shepherd who first saw the face of 
Aphrodite burst laughing through the white froth of the sea. 

In this matter, love is out of court. The freaks of idealism com- 
mitted by him are too prodigious to form the topic of an intentionally 
saneessay. The odd criticisms which men who are not in love pronounce 
on the faces of the women whom they meet are,.without any extraneous 
help, sufficiently curious. There can be no doubt of the fact that what 
might be supposed to be the chief criterion — accuracy of outline — is 
held to be of very secondary importance indeed. The grand protest 
of Medizevalism and even of the Renaissance against the tyranny of 
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the unapproachable antique types affected at least this one good in our 
notions of the human face — it gave value to individualism, and free- 
dom to the choice of art. Henceforth there were no supreme forms, to 
approach which all the specialities of individual portraiture had to be 
smoothed away. Prominence and proper appreciation were given to 
specific characteristics ; and the human face, with its infinite varieties 
of form and expression, with its innumerable artistic graces, was made 
a law unto itself. This tendency to recognise the beauty and artistic 
fitness of actual forms, in pteference to a slavish obedience to certain 
sublimated “ universals,” was but the reflex of a sentiment which has run 
through, in many directions, all our modern life. Men no longer sigh 
for the perfectly beautiful woman. Regularity of the most faultless kind 
in physical form is held to be of lesser account than those variations 
which are supposed, rightly or wrongly, to indicate special emotional 
or intellectual characteristics. When a man thinks over the beautiful 
women whom he knows —that is to say, the women whose profile is 
correct, whose head and figure are admirably in accordance with artistic 
types — does he not invariably find that the handsomest women are 
also the dullest? Does he not in trying to decide which is really the 
most beautiful woman of his acquaintance, choose out her whose irregu- 
larities of feature are lost in the movement and light of the face, in the 
glow and colour of the eyes, in preference to the woman of cold and 
formal accuracy of outline? It may be said that we are begging the 
question in assuming that women of classic regularity of features are 
generally expressionless and formal ; but we demand the premise on 
the ground of common experience. Somehow or other, the women 
whose life and grace of face are remarkable —so remarkable as in- 
stantly to attract and fascinate—almost never approach either the 
ancient or modern types of beauty. We do not at all mean to echo the 
vulgar belief that pretty women are invariably stupid. We leave mental 
qualities for the moment out of the question. The dulness of which 
we speak is not the dulness of mental vacuity ; but that of conventional 
form. If you were to take one of the women out of the pages of Le 
Ffollet, and give her twenty times the genius of George Eliot, she would 
still look a fool. No power of brain could conquer the simpering 
stolidity of the perfectly regular face. Yet if pressed for an answer as 
to what they consider the perfect type of modern beauty, most men 
would think of one of these women in a book of fashions. ‘There are 
the clear outlines of nose, mouth, and chin ; the smooth high forehead, 
the small ear, the rounded cheek, and the accurately placed eyes. It 
is given to some men to know one or two women of this stamp in 
private life. Sometimes these outwardly angelic creatures are fools ; 
sometimes, though rarely, they have mental qualities considerably above 
the average. In either case the result is the same. A man suddenly 
confronted by such a face, admires it; he is not moved by any instan- 
taneous sympathy towards it. Perfectly beautiful women (there are not 
many of them, even if we accept the low type mentioned above) are 
much caressed by society. They adorn dinner-tables ; are magnificent 
at balls; and make good matches. But they do not break hearts ; 
and the memory of their face, tortured with parting or glowing with 
the quick joy of meeting, does not haunt a man’s life. 
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Intellectual graces do certainly add to the chances of a face being 
beautiful ; and, without intellectual graces, the most charming face can 
never be quite satisfactory. Emotional variety and expression, how- 
ever, is the true key to the inexplicable influence of the most irregular 
faces —a key which suggests considerations as to the origin of this free 
emotional display which cannot be entered upon here. The possibili- 
ties of tragedy and comedy which lie in some women’s eyes are suffi- 
cient to make the face strongly and strangely suggestive —— you know 
that with the slightest application of the proper touch, the whole mine 
of concealed emotion would fly up. Even the suggestion of a fierce 
temper (as a brief artistic study, be it understood) is better than the 
helpless dulness of the faultless and inexpressive face. Not unfre- 
quently this indication of a fiery temperament lies in the eyes of a face 
which is otherwise unutterably soft and dove-like. In such a case the 
piguante contradiction is irresistibly charming if the woman be tender, 
and fragile, and winning, with a discreet and delicious veil of mildness 
tempering the powerful eyes. Such a woman invariably lends herself 
to any passing mood with an aéandon which is either wonderfully se- 
ductive and confiding or repellent and terrible. She is either affec- 
tionate with a sort of kitten-like, tantalising playfulness, or she is a 
revengeful Juno with eyes of anger and words of sharp fire. There 
are other faces which express powerful emotion under powerful res- 
traint — with all its suggestions of strong, enduring constancy and irre- 
proachable delicacy of conscience. ‘There are others that only speak 
of emotional weakness — of a certain infantine want of principle, joined 
to a want of will, and a prevailing misapprehension of surrounding re- 
lations chiefly arising out of vanity. We may most easily find types of 
such women in fiction, although they are common among us. As a 
representative of the last named section take Hetty Sorrel; of the 
previous class take Nina Balatka—surely one of the most perfect 
figures ever conceived by a novelist ; and for the first, Cleopatra may 
be taken as the one perennial type. The list might be indefinitely 
expanded. 

It is this suggestion of emotional power which gives the wonderful 
glamour to faces which are far from being strictly beautiful. Who is 
to define it, or mark its limits? No two men are affected in the same 
way by the same face ; because it depends on themselves to seize the 
full suggestiveness of the face — to catch the stray lights of the features— 
and construct unspeakable sympathies out of the raw material of feat- 
ures. The man who pronounces a woman plain or beautiful according 
to certain canons of form is either a hypocrite, a pedant, or a donkey. 
A face is beautiful in proportion as it says something to you which you 
are desirous of hearing. Different men have different methods of 
hearing ; and there are some to whom only the coarse message of 
health — conveyed in fresh colour and plump cheek —is intelligible. 
There are others to whom such a face is blank and meaningless, who 
are willing to give away their life to win a smile from a certain pair of 
eyes, even although the eyes are green. Of course it is easy to see 
that a man with strong powers of idealism will construct a beautiful 
face out of unpromising materials ; but this is not to the point. What 
face is that which appeals to the sense of beauty of the majority of 
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men? Not the plump inanity of the coloured lithograph. Not the buxom 
country lass, who has all the beauties of which poets sing, but whom 
poets do not marry. Not the pinky doll of the book of fashions. Men 
love long eyelashes, because they seem to hide a secret. Men love 
those eyes which are transparent and yet deep, because there lies in 
them something of the unknown and the discoverable ; and so men 
love faces that tell stories, and are coy, confiding, tantalising, with vague 
and grand emotional possibilities hidden somewhere about their ex- 
pression. 

We have not said a word about the desirability of marrying a woman 
with one of these tantalising faces, nor of the desirability of marrying 
a woman with a pretty face at all. It is almost impossible to touch 
upon this branch of the subject without repeating the commonest of 
commonplaces. This may be said, however —a plain woman who has 
a cultivated brain, and good taste, ought always to be able to hold her 
ground against pretty women. Emotional variety has so much nar- 
rower limits than intellectual variety. You can run over the gamut of 
a woman’s loves and hates much sooner than you can measure the 
circle of a cultivated intellectual sympathy ; and, once you have ex- 
hausted the possible chords, their repetition is likely to become a trifle 
wearisome. With good taste, come the charms of artistic dress, pleas- 
ant, fresh, amusing conversation, and a graceful manner, which does 
far more execution than the victims of it imagine. Through her in- 
tellectual sympathies a woman enlarges the horizon of her life, borrows 
a new lustre for her own use, and gets the credit of all the wit, and 
grace, and brilliancy which her extended vision embraces. 





Good Words. 


DANCE, MY CHILDREN! 
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ANCE, my children! lads and lasses! 
Cut and shuffle, toes and heels! 
Piper, roar from every chanter 
Hurricanes of Highland reels ! 


“Make the old barn shake with laughter, 
Beat its flooring like a drum, 
Batter it with Tullochgorum, 
Till the storm without is dumb! 
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“ Sweep in circles like a whirlwind, 
Flit across like meteors glancing, 
Crack your fingers, shout in gladness, 

Think of nothing but of dancing!” 


Thus a grey-haired father speaketh, 
As he claps his hands and cheers; 
Yet his heart is quietly dreaming, 
And his eyes are dimmed with tears. 


Well he knows this world of sorrow, 
Well he knows this world of sin, 
Well he knows the race before them, 

What’s to lose, and what’s to win! 


-But he hears a far-off music 
Guiding all the stately spheres — 
In his father-heart it echoes, 
So he claps his hands and cheers. 


LOCHABER, A ugust. NORMAN MACLEOD. 





The Atlantic Monthly. 


THE CITY OF BRASS. 


HERE was no doubt that our wildest dreams were in process 
of realization. 

Following in the track of the Emir Mousa and the Sheikh Abdel- 
samad, we were on our way to the City of Brass and to the shores of 
that unknown sea which contains the imprisoned Genii. 

We had passed the palace of Kosh, the son of Sheddad; had 
ascended its unequalled stairways of many-colored marbles ; had won- 
dered at its lofty walls and arches, decorated with gold and silver and 
minerals ; and, like the Emir Mousa, had wept until we were insensible, 
over its pathetic inscriptions. 

The Horseman of Brass we had found, reared full high as of old on 
his lofty hill, the broad head of his spear still blazing with light, and 
his metallic face set in the direction of the invisible city. 

At last we stood beneath the immeasurable pillar of black stone in 
which Danhash the Afreet, sunk to the pits of his four arms and his 
two wings, was confined and made fast with the “gl of Solomon. 
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“There,” said the great and good man with whom I made that 
memorable journey,—* there is the first claimant on our philanthropy. 
We must hasten to extricate this victim of centuries of oppression.” 

Thoroughly as I confided in the wisdom and the excellent intentions 
of my revered friend, often as I had seconded his motions at anniver- 
saries and conventions, I was alarmed at his present proposition. Even 
if the aspect of this applicant for our sympathy had been benevolence 
itself, he seemed to me too large to be treated with childlike confidence. 

Judging by the eye alone, I should say that the pillar was at least 
seven hundred feet high, and that the Afreet’s head rose two hundred 
feet or more above the pillar. What if a fellow who measured some 
seven hundred and fifty feet in his stockings should, to use a Southern 
expression, get after us? Small chance of life; he could swallow a 
convention of philanthropists; he might trample us to jelly without 
knowing it. 

What made the matter worse was that our friend Danhash’s physiog- 
nomy and physical peculiarities of development were in the highest 
degree disquieting. The author of the Arabian Nights (that fervid 
genius to whom we must bow as to one of the unknown gods of 
literature) has described him with his usual fidelity and picturesqueness. 

A jet-black monster ; two immeasurable eyes like coals of fire; in 
the middle of his forehead a third optic, emitting sparks; a mouth 
which reminded me of the Grotto of Antiparos with its stalactites; a 
Niagara of hair, hanging in tufts like the tails of horses. His two 
human arms were at least eighty yards longer than I care to see, and 
not at all such members as a man likes to have around him. As for his 
other pair of upper limbs, equally disgusting in the matter of magni- 
tude, and fashioned like the forelegs of a lion, with incredible claws 
attached, they were still less to my taste. Nor can I say that I havea 
weakness for wings when they are some hundreds of feet in length, and 
the wind sighs through their ponderous plumes as through a pine 
forest. 

Such was Danhash, the Afreet of the pillar. The everlasting nigger, 
that unparalleled nightmare of our age of visions, never appeared half 
so awful to the imagination of silver-gray politicians. 

“ My dear Harrison,” said I to my snowy-haired, but ever youthful, 
perhaps too youthful, friend, “ hadn’t we better consider this business a 
little before we decide upon it ?” 

“Not an instant,” he replied. “Once the path of humanity is clear 
before you, plunge into it without a moment of reflection, if it takes 
you up to your neck at the first jump. Consideration, my dear friend, 
is a temptation of the evil one.” 

At this moment the Afreet, who seemed to have been dozing during 
our approach to him over the level desert, came to his senses with a 
start which agitated the air for miles around, and broke out concerning 
his troubles in a voice equal to half a peal of thunder. 

“ Extolled be the perfections of my lord who hath appointed me this 
severe afiliction and painful torture until the day of resurrection!” 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed Harrison, a born admirer of monsters and 
of everything that they do or say. “The very words which he uttered 
in the times of the Caliph Abdelmelek! Could anything be more 
devotional and pathic?” 
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“T like his phraseology,” I responded. “ But one can’t be too sure 
of the conversion of a fellow who is seven hundred and fifty feet high. 
Magnitude like that is a crime which requires many good works to 
atone for it, or at least the most honorable intentions. Suppose you 
catechise him on the main question, — our safety.” 

“Hand me the instruments!” was the sublime response of John 
Howard Harrison. 

I must say a word here concerning the character and history of my 
friend. He was a Bostonian by birth, a philanthropist by instinct, and 
a follower of isms by religion. Need I add more? 

While we were making our arrangements to ascend the pillar, the 
monster discovered us. First he bent his head awkwardly to look at 
us, much hampered apparently by his fixed position and by the capital 
of the pillar, like a man troubled with too high and stiff a cravat. 
Then he burst into a deafening whimper, reciting his sufferings and 
imploring compassion. A most babyish monster, as plaintive as Old 
Grimes. I should have laughed in his face, if I had not been nine 
hundred feet too short. But my merriment was soon drowned in a tear 
almost as big as a hogshead, which falling from that enormous altitude, 
laid me as flat as a flounder, and as wet. 

“Hold in!” I could not help remonstrating. “ Your grief is alto- 
gether too overwhelming.” 

The Afreet having dried his lachrymals on his hairy paws, we took 
advantage of the clearing off to send up a kite, and succeeded in lodg- 
ing it across a finger of one of his human hands. He did not seem to 
be entirely lacking in common sense, for he immediately commenced 
hauling up the string. ‘To the end of the string a rope was attached, 
and to the end of the rope a huge basket containing Harrison and 
myself, together with our little store of instruments and chemicals. 
Whoever has ascended Mount Tom on the railway can faintly imagine 
what were my feelings when we were jerked from the earth and com- 
menced mounting that tremendous perpendicular. 

As soon as the Afreet felt us between his digits, he lifted us to the 
level of his two lower eyes, and holding us off about one hundred and 
fifty feet, stared at us long and earnestly. It was an awful moment ; 
he might drop us—and I looked down tremblingly ; he might eat us 
—and what a mouth he had! So strange, however, are the workings 
of the human mind that even in that fearful conjuncture I could not 
help thinkigg, with a sense of amusement, what a dentist it would take 
to fill one of those teeth, and what an amount of chloroform would be 
needed to tranquillize the patient. 

“O Sons of Adam, what desire ye?” he whispered, very much as 
the ocean whispers in a storm. 

“We have come to liberate you,” bawled my comrade through a 
speaking-trumpet. “ Place us upon the pillar and we will remove the 
seal,” 

“Tt is the seal of Solomon, upon whom be peace!” thundered back 
Danhash. “Have ye power above him? Ye will bring upon me a 
punishment greater than I have yet borne. I have a mind to dash 
you to the earth.” 

I wished we were in Boston, or even in New York or Philadelphia. 
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But Harrison was all himself, as calm as if he were on a platform, 
with a crowd of roughs throwing rotten eggs at him; as fluent and 
mellifluous as if he were addresssing that other Afreet, the sovereign 
people. A few sentences from the golden-mouthed orator secured the 
confidence of our friend Danhash and made him blubber with joy. 

“Tf thou freest me,” he said, “I will worship thee and be thy slave.” 

A swift flight through the air — which stifled one of Harrison’s 
eloquent outbursts against tyranny, and set my head to swimming as if it 
were independent of me —landed us in an instant upon the capital of 
the pillar, close by the beating of the Afreet’s mighty heart. 

Modern chemistry proved too much for ancient alchemy. The fated 
leaden seal, deeply imprinted with Hebrew characters, was soon eaten 
out of the black stone by an acid. As the last globule of it vanished 
into vapor, there came a change: the great basaltic column trembled, 
crumbled, became atoms, became smoke ; held fast in the Afreet’s 
hands, we soared upwards amid clouds and clamor; a deafening yell 
of demoniacal delight shook the atmosphere ; it was a simoon of dust 
and speed, vocal with thunder. 

What altitude we reached I cannot say, for it was impossible to see 
the earth. The Marid carried us in the hollow of his two hands, which 
made a basin of over forty feet in length, with sides very nearly thirty 
feet high, being something above the average Bostonian stature. I 
might, perhaps, have got a peep downward between his fingers ; but 
the very thought of venturing near one of those chasms made my flesh 
creep as if it were no longer attached to my bones ; and, moreover, the 
idea that the monster might sneeze, and blow us to destruction without 
knowing it, filled me with such terror that I lost all my curiosity. 

In this situation it was really infuriating to hear Harrison say, ‘‘ How 
delightful to share in the joy of this gigantic emancipation!” 

Presently Danhash put us into the hollow of his right ear, and asked 
us the very sensible question, where we wanted to go. 

I stopped my auricles to keep out his uproar: it was like a Fourth 
of July celebrating on one’s tympanum. 

Harrison responded, with his usual readiness and calmness: “ First 
to the City of Brass, and then to the Sea of Kakar.” 

“Upon thy head be it!” said our monster. “And if thou canst 
remove the enchantment from the City of Brass thou shalt be its Caliph, 
with subjects like the sands of the sea. And if thou canst open the 
bottles of brass that are in the Sea of Kakar, thou wilt thus deliver all 
my Marids, and they also shall be thy slaves.” 

“Friend Danhash, all that shall be done,” replied Harrison. “Only, 
these people and Marids shall be free. I enslave no man and no devil.” 

“And Solomon?— upon whom be peace!” continued the Afreet, 
trembling so that he nearly dropped us. “Will he not pursue us and 
bottle me up again?” 

“T am happy to inform you that Solomon is dead,” observed Harri- 
son, too logical a philanthropist to sympathize with a man who could 
limit any freedom, even that of the principalities and powers of the air. 

At this piece of news the Afreet laughed so violently that all the 
trees on the top of a neighboring mountain fell prostrate. What was 
worse, he cut a number of joyful capers and summersets in the empyrean, 
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merely taking the precaution to close his fingers above our heads, and 
thus save us from being sown broadcast over the earth. I can safely 
affirm that being jerked about in a balloon, or tossed on a tempest in a 
fishing-smack, is nothing to atmospheric tumbling with a Marid. Our 
predecessor in philanthropy, Sancho Panza, was less frightfully tossed, 
and in a softer blanket. 

After we had gone heels over head half a dozen times, the Afreet 
became more tranquil and resumed conversation. I was alarmed now 
to discover in him a certain falling from grace; no more of the edify- 
ing spirit of resignation in which we had found him; no more invoca- 
tions of peace upon the name of Solomon; no more confessions of 
faith. He muttered threats against his old enemy Dimiriat, and talked 
about setting up his own ancient idol of carnelian, if he could find it. 

I whispered to Harrison: “The devil was sick; the devil a monk 
would be: the devil got well; the devil a monk was he.” 

But my friend, with the unshakable affection of a humanitarian for 
his pets, would not hear a word against Danhash. 

“ No wonder the poor fellow is a little put out by the recollection of 
his unmerited sufferings,” he remarked. “ Moreover, the long confine- 
ment has probably injured his digestion, and so made him nervous. 
He will feel better, and he will be better, after he has had some exer- 
cise.” 

Presently we beheld the City of Brass,— the long, black, castellated 
line of its walls along the horizon, and its two monstrous brazen towers, 
soaring and gleaming like flames. 

Of the ten damsels who lured the twelve servants of the Emir Mousa 
to break their necks, and who nearly overcame the prudence and piety 
of the venerable Sheikh Abdelsamad, we saw nothing. Danhash took 
us clean over the battlements, and set us on our feet in the principal 
square of the deserted city, without other misadventure than stubbing 
our toes into the gravel. 

His next performance was to turn into smoke and vanish. Just as I 
had begun to entertain a hope that he was dead, or that he had been 
bottled up and pitched into the Sea of Kakar by some mysterious 
power, he reappeared in a smaller edition of himself, only about ten 
feet high. 

It was gratifying, however, to perceive that, either because he felt 
weaker in this belittled state, or because he was impressed by the 
solemn spectacle of punishment around him, he had recovered some- 
what of his former spiritual humility. 

“This city presenteth a lesson to him who will be admonished,” he 
said. “ The inhabitants were of the tribes of Adam ; but they became 
obedient unto Eblis, and worshipped his gods. For this they were 
chastised by Solomon, upon whom be There fell upon them an 
enchantment of starvation. They saw food around them, and knew it 
not to be food, and so died of famine. Break the charm, and restore 
them to life, and they are thy subjects.” 

My weak mind was not clear as to the wisdom of setting three hun- 
dred thousand devil-worshippers in working order. 

But Harrison, true to his great nature, did not waver an instant. He 
broke the enchantment as unhesitatingly as he had of old shattered 
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the Moloch of capital punishment; as soon as he found the seal of 
Solomon, he poured his acids upon it and evaporated it. 

The next moment the city was in a buzz; multitudes crowded the 
cook-shops and markets ; there was one vast, sublime outcry for dinner, 
Imagine what a meal they made, after a fast of three thousand years! 

Meantime the Afreet flew to the top of one of the brazen towers, 
and roared for half an hour with laughter, as noisy as if he were a bell. 

It has been remarked that the humor of one age is not like that of 
another; that, for instance, the jokes of Aristophanes are but dimly 
visible to us moderns; and that the ancient Greeks would probably 
have seen no fun in Dickens. The observation may be extended to the 
humor of different species. Horses laugh, but not at what tickles 
monkeys ; and monkeys grin, but not at what sets men a-roaring. 

Thus, I had noticed that Danhash was not amused at what amused 
me. To keep him in good-humor, I had repeated to him some of the 
crack jokes of Artemus Ward, and some of the best stories in our 
comic almanacs, without raising a smile on his mountainous visage. 
But now and then, when perhaps the occasion seemed to me one of 
extreme gravity, this huge wretch would thunder with merriment. 

As soon as the resuscitated multitude of bronzed devil-worshippers 
remarked our Bostonian complexions, they concluded that we were 
gods, and wanted to adore us. Harrison’s conscientious outcries, to 
the effect that we were men and brethren like unto themselves, seemed 
to me particularly ill-timed, and soon brought us into trouble. A 
starveling rabble of the lower classes decided that, if we were not fit 
to worship, we were fit to eat. I have no doubt that we should have 
been digested very speedily, but for an outburst of the devotional 
element of the city. A party of reverend priests sallied from a temple, 
dispersed the lean rapscallions who were about to make cutlets of us, 
dragged us with their own sacerdotal hands into their venerable fane, 
and proceeded to offer us up to a porphyry idol of sublime antiquity and 
ugliness. Great as the honor undoubtedly was, I instinctively shrank 
from accepting it, and could not help being bitter upon Harrison. 

“You see it won’t do,” said I, as I lay beside him on the sacrificial 
altar,— “it won’t do to enfranchise everybody and everything that you 
come across.” 

“What these people need,” he replied, “is a free press, a common- 
school system, and the ballot.” 

“ Do you suppose,” demanded I, reverting to a subject on which we 
had often disputed,— “do you suppose that universal suffrage, etc., 
will make Christians and moralists out of our Chinese immigrants ?” 

“What matter?” was his heroic answer. “ Let the strongest faith 
win!” 

The chief priest was about to cut short our argument with a carving- 
knife, when I heard a supernatural shout of laughter behind me, and 
Master Danhash came flying into the temple, buzzing along the walls 
and knocking himself against the pillars like a monstrous horn-bug. 
Although the good people around us did not seem astonished at this 
phenomenon, they nevertheless suspended their pious offices upon our 
persons, and raised their eyes as if in expectation of supernatural 
guidance. 
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At last our aérial friend perceived us. The next instant he went 
into one of his fits of smoking, and very soon vanished in thin curls 
among the arches, like a whiff from a cigar. 

Precisely in proportion as he disappeared, a small flame lighted up 
on the head of the idol, and increased to an excessive brightness. 

Never were pyrotechnics more satisfactory: the four thousand persons 
present went down on their eight thousand knees; the priests loosed 
their hold on our arms and let us sit up on the altar. Next the stony 
lips of the porphyry horror gave utterance to the following oracle: — 

“These, O sons of Adam, are they who delivered you. They are 
your prophets, and ye are their followers.” 

We were worshipped! Useless for Harrison to recommence his 
perilous babble about our being men and brethren; his voice was 
drowned in a choral ascription of praise and in a rush of thousands of 
adorers. No toe of a bronze St. Peter was ever more liberally kissed 
than were our toes though cased in calfskin. In proof of this wearing 
osculation I can show my capped boots. 

Prophets are better off in the City of Brass than they have been in 
some other places of which history makes mention. After being sumptu- 
ously fed in the temple, we were boxed in two jewelled palanquins of 
ivory, and borne on men’s shoulders, through streets lined with worship- 
pers, to the royal palace. 

If I should describe all the wonders of this superb building, I might 
incur a suspicion of exaggeration, and throw a doubt on the rest of my 
narrative. I will however venture to say that I could not have be- 
lieved in so many beryls, had I not seen a still greater number of 
jacinths. Perhaps I can best give the reader an idea of the magnifi- 
cence of the palace by simply stating that it was finer than that of 
Kosh, the son of Sheddad. 

Through amazing doors of teakwood inlaid with ivory, between in- 
credible rows of soldiers armed with gilded shields and spears, along 
marvellous saloons floored with marble and incrusted with arabesques, 
we were borne with a solemnity and care which did credit to our at- 
tendants,— closing our progress beneath a dome of fabulous vastness 
and splendor. 

When I say that we were now at the entrance of a lofty kiosque of 
the purest alabaster, I shall not be credited except by those who are 
familiar with the Arabian Nights. Indeed, we doubted our own senses 
until I had rubbed my eyes and Harrison had wiped his spectacles. 

Dismounting, we were ushered into the kiosque, and found our- 
selves in the royal presence. Although I respect the crowned heads 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa as much as is permitted to a republican 
and philanthropist, I am obliged to declare that I never saw another 
queen so incredibly lovely as her Majesty of the City of Brass. 

No wonder that the Oriental historian describes her as “a damsel 
resembling the shining sun,” and asserts that “eyes had not seen one 
more beautiful.” No wonder that the Emir Mousa “marvelled ex- 
tremely at her comeliness, and was confounded by her beauty, and the 
redness of her cheeks and the blackness of her hair.” Nor does the 
same great authority exaggerate when he speaks of her couch adorned 
with jacinths, her garment of brilliant pearls, her fillet and necklace of 
jewels, and her crown of red gold. 
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Words, however, fail before this august lady’s beauty and magnifi- 
cence. Such things must be seen to be believed. 

The bigoted party who had been about to operate on our windpipes 
with the pontifical butcher-knife now went on his knees with a thump 
which did my heart good, and informed her Majesty of the revelation 
which had been made by the idol. The scene of excitement which 
followed was unparalleled in my experience, familiar as I have been 
with conventions, anniversaries, and the like. The queen threw herself 
at our feet ; so did her charming sister, Rose in Bloom ; so did all her 
train of odalisques. We were the objects of a gratitude and adora- 
tion which could not have been expressed in a language less copious 
and hyperbolical than the Arabic. 

It was in vain for Harrison to declare that we were not prophets, 
but Bostonians. This last word, being untranslatable and mysterious, 
simply aided to impress the imaginations of our adorers, and to make 
them more assiduous in their genuflections. The result was, that my 
intelligent friend gave up his absurd expostulations, and played the 
part of sacred monkey with a patience which would have been praise- 
worthy in a brute and which was beautiful in a man and reformer. 

The close of this eventful day found Harrison and myself occupying 
a magnificent suite of apartments in the palace, and waited upon by 
two hundred slaves of two hundred different complexions. Having 
dismissed one hundred and ninety-nine of our attendants, we held a 
discussion as to how much we had accomplished for the cause of hu- 
manity. 

“So far it is almost too good to be true,” said I with irony. “If we 
had fallen heirs to populous estates in Cuba or Brazil, things would not 
have looked so very different.” 

“We have reason to congratulate ourselves,” gravely responded Har- 
rison, who, like all born humanitarians, is stone-blind to a joke. “ This 
has been truly a day of Progress.” 

“If setting loose a devil seven hundred feet long, and bringing about 
a rousing revival of paganism, is progress, I grant it,” was my comment. 

“This is but the beginning of the end,” he continued. “We have se- 
cured our vantage-point. Now we must use it. I shall commence 
great reforms among these people at six o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

“The first step, if there were no legal obstacles in the way, would 
be for you to marry the queen,” said I. “In the character of prince 
consort you could back up your other character of prophet.” 

“T have decided upon it,” was the serene reply. 

Knowing that Harrison had a wife in Boston, I felt the goose-flesh 
of reverence on my back. This great, pure, beneficent nature was 
willing to bear the yoke of polygamy for the sake of doing good. 

“Tf it won’t interfere with you, I shall propose to the queen’s sister,” 
I ventured to add. “Rose in Bloom is almost as handsome as her 
Majesty.” 

“ Beauty has nothing to do with it,” said he reprovingly. “If the 
queen were as ugly as Danhash, I should marry her for the good of 
her subjects. Love is but the servant of philanthropy.” 

Fearing lest Harrison’s enthusiasm for beneficence should lead him 
to espouse, not only the queen, but Rose in Bloom, and every other 
respectable lady in the kingdom, I set about my own courtship the 
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very next day, speaking of it first to her Majesty. She received my 
proposition most graciously and had the goodness to refer me directly 
to her sister. 

I had my doubts and terrors as I entered the ivory reception-room 
of the princess. I was the youngest and handsomest Bostonian in the 
City of Brass ; but I was only a minor prophet compared with Harri- 
son ; and women do so love distinction! Considering the superstitious 
enthusiasm of which the sex is capable, there was danger that every 
female in the land might desire to be sealed to the august head of our 
mission, thus creating a sort of Oriental Utah in which I should be a 
bachelor Gentile. 

Blushing and trembling, I inwardly queried, How is it with Rose in 
Bloom ? 

Her Royal Highness received me with that charm of manner which 
every one familiar with the Arabian Nights must have observed in the 
princesses of the Orient. One wave of her jewelled hand transported 
me to her side ; another wafted out of the ivory boudoir her train of 
odalisques. Next, the witchery of her eyes and smile seated me cross- 
legged beside her, upon the divan of gold brocade. 

Our courtship was somewhat in the style of children making love by 
alternate bites of apple. Dipping her rosy fingers into a jasper vase, 
brimming with the delicious confectionery which is made in the City of 
Brass, she helped me and helped herself. I masticated and worshipped 
in silence ; heart and mouth were both too full to speak. Moreover, I 
remembered that it was her ladyship’s privilege, as the scion of a royal 
race, to take the initiative. It is always leap-year with women of her 
social position. 

After a time, blushing like a parterre of roses, and turning her eyes 
shyly from me, she murmured: “ A nightingale has told me what is in 
your heart. Fear not to repeat his song.” 

Full of joy and confectionery, I undoubled my legs and fell on my 
knees. Few words were needed: she stretched out her hand right 
royally ; I kissed it right democratically ; we were engaged. Ah, that 
hour of gladness! it now seems a delusion. 

Our happiness was soon disturbed by the necessity of travelling in 
the path of Progress. Harrison was not a man to let grass grow under 
the feet of Reform, and he called for beneficent measures with exas- 
perating vigor and perseverance. 

I must confess that I wanted him to keep quiet. Betrothed to Rose 
in Bloom, and living in the most luxurious palace of the Thousand- 
and-One Nights, it seemed to me that the world went well enough and 
that there was no need of disturbances. I was like the old lady, who, 
having taken a glass of hot sling, decided that the weather had moder- 
ated, and that it was useless to send wood to the poor. With me life 
was summed up in sitting beside my princess and eating sweetmeats 
from her delicious fingers. I wished Harrison would persecute some 
other city with his philanthropy. 

But Harrison was odiously good. Great things were done with dis- 
gusting rapidity. Slavery was abolished ; universal suffrage was estab- 
lished ; the temples were turned into school-houses ; there was a free 
press, free trade, free everything. 

It was pleasant, however, to observe, that our reformer stubbed his 
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progressive toes against divers obstacles. For instance, nobody would 
take the trouble to read his radical newspapers, and everybody per- 
sisted in voting on the side of the government. In vain did Harri- 
son proclaim that, without two parties, there is no freedom of speech 
or thought, and no true liberty. He nearly broke his voice in a fruit- 
less attempt to get up an opposition to himself. 

“ The gods forbid that we should say aught against our most excel- 
lent queen and our most holy prophet !” was the response of the elders 
of the people. 

“T’ll bring them to exercise the right of discussion,” said my friend 
to me, in hot anger. “I shall organize an expedition to the Sea of 
Kakar, to unbottle the Marids and Afreets. We will see if that will 
not awaken public opinion.” 

“Don’t!” I implored. “It would be literally raising the inferno. 
There are nearly a million of those devils.” 

“ We owe it to Danhash,” was the sublime reply. “They are his 
brethren, and he demands their liberation. Let justice be done, if the 
heavens fall.” 

To crown my discontent, I was made chief of this abominable picnic. 
I consoled myself by taking along with me Rose in Bloom, two hun- 
dred servants to wait upon us, a camp equipage which loaded a thousand 
camels, and a gilded escort of five thousand cavalry. 

The Sea of Kakar, as every educated person knows, is beyond the 
country of the blacks. Consequently, travelling at the rate of twenty 
miles a day, and halting Sundays, we were just three weeks in reach- 
ing it. Arrived there, we hired twenty-two thousand of “ God’s images 
carved in ebony,” and began drawing seines for potted goblins. 

This species of fishing is certainly a very curious and interesting 
recreation. You land your brass bottle, knock a hole in it with a 
hatchet or pickaxe : out comes a blue smoke which rises several hun- 
dred feet ; then you hear a horrible voice, saying, “ Repentance, O 
Prophet!” After that the Marid gets himself together, takes the 
disagreeable shape that belongs to him, and skedaddles. 

We worked thirty-one days, opening an average of five thousand 
bottles a day; the cheering result being one hundred and fifty-five 
thousand free and independent devils. The country was darkened 
with the shadows of these flying monsters. You could see them sitting 
on the mountains in rows, like crows on the bare branches of an au- 
tumnal tree, or like turkey-buzzards on the roof of the Charleston (S. C.) 
meat-market. 

At the close of five weeks Prophet Harrison graciously granted me 
leave of absence to visit the City of Brass and celebrate my marriage 
with Rose in Bloom. 

“Congratulate me!” he said when we met. “I have been hooted 
in the streets to-day by the rabble. It is the dawn of independent 
public opinion. It is the genesis of freedom.” 

“What have you been doing?” I demanded, angry enough to bottle 
him up and pitch him into the Sea of Kakar. 

“It is this Afreet business,” he responded, radiant with joy. “ These 
people have now a grievance which even their darkened minds cannot 
ignore. At last, — at last, O gracious powers, — there is an opposition, 
there: is free discussion !” 
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In truth, the Afreets and Marids were giving the citizens no end of 
trouble. These gigantic nuisances were, of course, fearfully hungry 
after their lent of three thousand years. Although they had the right 
of suffrage, and the chance of earning an honest living under an eight- 
hour law, they stood in such need of immediate nourishment that they 
seized whatever they could lay their claws on, gobbling sheep by the 
flock and cattle by the herd. In all directions you could see couples 
of them pulling at a horse or an ox, like chickens hauling on the two 
ends of a caterpillar. 

The result was that, although we were in the full reign of humani- 
tarianism, starvation threatened. Harrison would do nothing to di- 
minish the distress, or soothe the discontent of the citizens. When I 
begged of him to urge upon the Marids the propriety of restricting 
themselves to half-rations, or of emigrating to Australia or the United 
States, he talked philanthropy. The Marids were free; the Marids 
had the right of suffrage; everybody was free and had the right of 
suffrage ; it was an era of reform and progress and liberty ; everything 
would manage itself. 

For the first time in my life it struck me that an individual greatly 
in advance of his age may be as much of a nuisance as an individual 
greatly behind his age. 

From man I appealed to monster ; from would-be prophet to couldn’t- 
help-it devil. Master Danhash, with the good-nature of large people, 
was still going about in a ten-foot-high state, which was certainly oblig- 
ing in a fellow who might, if he chose, be seven hundred and fifty. 
Beckoning him down from his favorite sunning-place on one of the 
Towers of Brass, I had a serious conversation with him concerning our 
social and political crisis, and urged him to send his Marids to some 
other part of the planet. 

He replied that he would be happy to bundle them off, but that it 
would be unconstitutional ; that by the law of the land all Marids and 
Afreets were now free and equal ; that consequently he, Danhash, had 
no power to give orders. He further informed me that the Prophet 
had found that famous talisman, the idol of red carnelian, whereby the 
tribes of Eblis were wont to be governed, and had buried it in some 
secret place so that no one might use it. 

Having made these statements, Danhash burst into one of his irra- 
tional bellows of laughter, and flew up to his perch. 

I rushed back to Harrison and firmly demanded the idol. 

“ Never!” returned this heroic being. “What! appeal to that relic 
of a degraded superstition! that figment of a mouldering past! De- 
prive one hundred and fifty-five thousand devils —but just liberated 
and enfranchised — of their freedom of will! The allegiance which I 
owe to the eternal principles of right will not permit it. I shall obey 
my conscience in this matter, and let the consequences take care of 
themselves.” 

The consequences were not long in making their disagreeable ap- 
pearance. Even while we argued, a huge and unintelligible roar, the 
howling of an angry city, approached the palace. Stepping toa balcony, 
we saw the streets surging with men, and caught their furious shouts 
of, “No more Marids! Death to the Prophet of Evil! Death to the 
ill-omened ones!” 
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“We are lost,” said I, “unless you find the talisman and summon 
the power of Danhash.” 

“ Better die than be saved thus!” replied Harrison. “ Better perish 
by Progress than be saved by the Past!” 

“ But the queen may perish also,— and Rose in Bloom!” I shrieked. 

“Let them all go!” declared this monster of conscience. “I would 
sacrifice all my race, rather than take a step backward.” 

Turning my back on him with profound respect, I sprang out of the 
apartment through a crowd of yelling savages, and rushed along a 
monstrous colonnade toward the kiosque of my princess, determined to 
save her or perish by her side. But at the termination of the corridor 
another screaming crowd met me, grasped at me with its hundreds of 
eager arms, paralyzed my resistance, and bound me fast. 

Then a trampling and bellowing torrent of human wrath bore me 
away from the palace and through the swarming city. For miles I was 
carried on the shoulders of assassins, under a never-ceasing storm of 
maledictions and indignities. Multitudes reviled me; a population 
threatened me. I seemed one cursed by the human race, and con- 
demned to death by mankind. 

Into the Tower of Brass, at last; up its hundreds on hundreds of 
brazen steps; circling aloft spirally, dizzily, infinitely ; ascending, as 
it were, the cycles of eternity. When it seemed as if the heavens must 
have been reached, I was brought out upon a narrow balcony, and saw 
the earth beneath me. Then, with one mighty heave of rage, and one 
supreme shout of execration, I was hurled into the abysses of air. It 
is needless to say that I fell, and that I fell an enormous distance. 
My idiosyncratic respect for the law of gravitation would not permit 
me to do otherwise. 

I might have been falling yet, but for my amiable friend Danhash, 
who doubtless remembered his deliverance from the pillar, and felt that 
one good turn deserves another. 

I was half-way down, or perhaps three quarters of the way, — it 
surely. matters little which,— when he caught me on his shoulders, 
shaking with laughter. 

I begged with tears to be taken back to Rose in Bloom, but he shook 
his ill-shapen head over the desperate proposition, and never relaxed 
the beat of his mighty pinions. 

At midnight, hundreds of miles from the City of Brass, he deposited 
me in an oasis of the Sahara, near an encampment of English travel- 
lers, and immediately soared aloft again, vanishing in the darkness. 
The Englishmen carried me to the nearest seaport, and the American 
consul there forwarded me to Boston. 

What happened in the City of Brass after my sudden and unexpected 
departure, I have no means of knowing. I entertain hopes, the hopes 
of a lover, that the rioters meant no harm to the queen nor to Rose in 
Bloom. 

Harrison, the wisest philosopher that ever got into trouble, the truest 
philanthropist that ever made mischief, is, I tear, defunct. 

If he lives, we may be sure that the City of Brass has been extri- 
cated from the familiar quagmire of its Past, and is making for that 
other and unknown quagmire, its Future. 
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Chor (zu Phorkyas). 
“Schweige, schweige ! 
Missblickende, missredende du!” 
—Faust, Zweiter Theil, Dritter Act. 


I, 


USH thee, Hag! be silent, thou 
With eyes askant and hissing brow, 
Mouth deep and black, with lips that hang 
Dissevered by one ghastly fang — 
Fit birth-place for a tale 
At which the sun turns pale, 
While Nature sickens in his glare — 
Such horror as to upper air 
Came never till this fated hour, 
Came never yet from earth or sea, 
Save when their dark-and stormy power 
From some deep cavern sent forth thee. 


II. 


Inly malevolent, 
Seeming benevolent, 
She-wolf, under thy snowy fleece 
More to be dreaded 
Than the Three-Headed 
Whose barkings break the Hell-world’s peace ; 
Though foulest of the shapes of dread, 
The gray, gaunt dog that bays the dead. 


Eager, trembling, stand we now, 
Breathless, await the when and how; 
Shadows from the cave of night, 
Bring ye darkness ?— bring ye light? 
Secrets, the dead have kept so long, 
How broke ye prisons deep and strong ? 
Spectres that lurked in the lives of men, 
Deeds that were done without the sun, 
Have ye a voice ?— say where and when ; 
And your tale be told, your task be done, 
And back no more 
From Lethe’s shore, 
Unseemly phantoms, in our ken 
Moping and mouthing, come again. 
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III. 


But thou, as oft in other days, 
With mind elate and bosom free, 
For eager falsehood waiting praise — 
Hear the earth curse thee: earth and sea 
Shall make thee hateful ; starry night 
And mountains rosy with the morn, 
All thou hast sullied that was bright, 
Shall shame thee, babbler, with our scorn — 
Shall make us hate thee with the might 
Of banished love and hearts forlorn. 
For when upon the fated strife 
Of gloomy passions, darkening life, 
Came peace —and all the stormy fight 
Fell weaponless, as, with dawning light, 
Lethean, hopeful words were cast 
Backward, with many a soft alas ! 
Into the darkness which holds fast 
The shades that into its shadow pass, 
The shame, the blame of all the past — 
Unblest one! thou, in evil hour, 
Hast found a nameless word to blast 
The splendor in the grass and flower,— 
To earth and air hast breathed a story 
That, staining beauty in its birth, 
And tearing all the scroll of glory, 
And making all of vilest worth, 
The star-crowned head of Heaven hoary, 
Brings down with shame to the dust of earth. 


IV. 
Silence, silence! and leave us still, 
Ere yet thy tale be done, 
Though pale with doubt, with horror chill, 
The image of the sun: 
The world that reels beneath our feet, 
The forms of things that from us flee, 
But wait until our lips repeat 
Earth’s malediction upon thee.* 
Ere thou thyself fly, winged with fear, 
Back to the stormy ocean, hear 
Thy mother curse thee: “By the night 
And this avenging sun, and me 
The eldest, and not less in might, 
Now to thyself a ‘terror’ be! 





*The rest of this strophe has no foundation in Goethe. With this exception the ode, though 
rendered and amplified with poetic freedom, is faithful to the spirit of the original. For giving one 
of the Graiz (sisters and inseparable companions of the Gorgons) the hissing locks of Medusa, and 


conceiving her to be Deino, “ The Terrifier,” the translator is responsible. 
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Till watched by fear, and worn by flight, 
Thou start from sleep, and hiss with fright. 
Of all the furies latest born, 

With all their fury, hate, and scorn ; 
Accursed inheritrix of strife, 

A sister-terror, sprung to life 

From dire Medusa’s blood — for thee, 
Mortal like her, I see, I see 

The bright steel gleam, and drops that fall 
Red on my bosom, and appall 

The hideous train of fear and pain, 
Gorgons, Erinnyes, that remain, 

To fly the strong — the weak to hound 
With phantoms, while my sun goes round. 








The Overland Monthly. 


TENNESSEE’S PARTNER. 





DO not think that we ever knew his real name. Our ignorance of 

it certainly never gave us any social inconvenience, for at Sandy 
Bar in 1854 most men were christened anew. Sometimes these appel- 
latives were derived from some distinctiveness of dress, as in the case 
of “ Dungaree Jack,” or from some peculiarity of habit, as shown in 
“Salaratus Bill,” so called from an undue proportion of that chemical 
in his daily bread ; or from some infelicitous slip, as exhibited in “The 
Iron Pirate,” a mild, inoffensive man, who earned that baleful title by 
his unfortunate mispronunciation of the term “iron pyrites.” Perhaps 
this may have been the beginning of a rude heraldry ; but I am con- 
strained to think that it was because a man’s real name, in that day, 
rested solely upon his own unsupported statement. “Call yourself 
Clifford, do you?” said Boston, addressing a timid new-comer with in- 
finite scorn ; “hell is full of such Cliffords!” He then introduced the 
unfortunate man, whose name happened to be really Clifford, as “ Jay- 
bird Charley ” — an unhallowed inspiration of the moment, that clung 
to him ever after. 

But to return to Tennessee’s Partner, whom we never knew by any 
other than this relative title: That he had ever existed as a separate 
and distinct individuality we only learned later. It seems that in 1853 
he left Poker Flat to go to San Francisco, ostensibly to procure a wife. 
He never got any farther than Stockton. At that place he was at- 
tracted by a young person who waited upon the table at the hotel where 
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he took his meals. One morning he said something to her which 
caused her to smile not unkindly, to somewhat coquettishly break a 
plate of toast over his upturned, serious, simple face, and to retreat 
to the kitchen. He followed her, and emerged a few moments later, 
covered with more toast and victory. That day week they were mar- 
ried by a Justice of the Peace, and returned to Poker Flat. I am 
aware that something more might be made of this episode, but I prefer 
to tell it as it was current at Sandy Bar—in the gulches and bar- 
rooms — where all sentiment was modified by a strong sense of humor. 

Of their married felicity but little is known, perhaps for the reason 
that Tennessee, then living with his partner, one day took occasion to 
say something to the bride on his own account, at which, it is said, she 
smiled not unkindly and chastely retreated — this time as far as Marys- 
ville, where Tennessee followed her, and where they went to housekeep- 
ing without the aid of a Justice of the Peace. ‘Tennessee’s Partner 
took the loss of his wife simply and seriously, as was his fashion. But, 
to every body’s surprise, when Tennessee one day returned from Marys- 
ville, without his partner’s wife — she having smiled and retreated with 
somebody else — Tennessee’s Partner was the first man to shake his 
hand and greet him with affection. The boys, who had gathered in the 
caiion to see the shooting, were naturally indignant. Their indignation 
might have found vent in sarcasm but for a certain look in Tennessee’s 
Partner’s eye that indicated a lack of humorous appreciation. In 
fact, he was a grave man, with a steady application to practical detail 
which was unpleasant in a difficulty. 

Meanwhile a popular feeling against Tennessee had grown up on 
the Bar. He was known to be a gambler — he was suspected to be a 
thief. In these suspicions Tennessee’s Partner was equally compro- 
mised ; his continued intimacy with Tennessee after the affair above 
quoted could only be accounted for on the hypothesis of a copartner- 
ship of crime. At last Tennessee’s guilt became flagrant. One day 
he overtook a stranger on his way to Red Dog. The stranger after- 
ward related that Tennessee beguiled the time with interesting anec- 
dote and reminiscence, but illogically concluded the interview in the 
following words: “And now, young man, I'll trouble you for your 
knife, your pistols, and your money. You see your weppings might 
get you into trouble in Red Dog, and your money’s a temptation to the 
evilly disposed. I think you said your address was San Francisco. I 
shall endeavor to call.” It may be stated here that Tennessee had a 
fine flow of humor, which no business preoccupation could wholly 
subdue. 

This exploit was his last. Red Dog and Sandy Bar made common 
cause against the highwayman. Tennessee was hunted in very much 
the same fashion as his prototype—the grizzly. As the toils closed 
around him, he made a desperate dash through the Bar, emptying his 
revolver at the crowd before the Arcade Saloon, and so on up Grizzly 
Cafion ; but at its farther extremity he was stopped by a small man, 
on a gray horse. The men looked at each other a moment in silence. 
Both were fearless ; both self-possessed and independent; and both 
types of a civilization that in the seventeenth century would have been 
called heroic, but, in the nineteenth, simply “reckless.” “ What have 
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you got there?—I call,” said Tennessee, quietly. “Two bowers and 
an ace,” said the stranger, as quietly, showing two revolvers and a 
bowie-knife. “That takes me,” returned Tennessee ; and, with this 
gamblers’ epigram, he threw away his useless pistol, and rode back 
with his captor. 


It was a warm night. The cool breeze which usually sprang up with 
the going down of the sun behind the chafarra/-crested mountain was 
that evening withheld from Sandy Bar. The little cafion was stifling 
with heated, resinous odors, and the decaying drift-wood on the Bar 
sent forth faint, sickening exhalations. The feverishness of day, and 
its fierce passions, still filled the camp. Lights moved restlessly along 
the bank of the river, striking no answering reflection from its tawny 
current. Against the blackness of the pines the windows of the old 
loft above the express office, stood out staringly bright; and through 
their curtainless panes the loungers below could see the forms of those 
who were even then deciding the fate of Tennessee. And above all 
this, etched on the dark firmament, rose the Sierra, remote and passion- 
less, crowned with remoter, passionless stars. 

The trial of Tennessee was conducted as fairly as was consistent 
with a judge and jury who felt themselves to some extent obliged to 
justify, in their verdict, the previous irregularities of arrest and indict- 
ment. The law of Sandy Bar was implacable, but not vengeful. The 
excitement and personal feeling of the chase were over ; with Tennes- 
see safe in their hands, they were ready to listen patiently to any de- 
fense, which they were already satisfied was insufficient. There being 
no doubt in their own minds, they were willing to give the prisoner the 
benefit of any that might exist. Secure in the hypothesis that he 
ought to be hanged, on general principles, they indulged him with more 
latitude of defense than his reckless hardihood seemed to ask. The 
Judge appeared to be more anxious than the prisoner, who, otherwise 
unconcerned, evidently took a grim pleasure in the responsibility he 
had created. “I don’t take any hand in this yer game,” had been his 
invariable, but good-humored reply to all questions. The Judge— 
who was also his captor — for a moment vaguely regretted that he had 
not shot him “on sight” that morning, but presently dismissed this 
human weakness as unworthy of the judicial mind. Nevertheless, 
when there was a tap at the door, and it was said that Tennessee’s 
Partner was there on behalf of the prisoner, he was admitted at once 
without question. Perhaps the younger members of the jury, to whom 
the proceedings were becoming irksomely thoughtful, hailed him as a 
relief. 

For he was not, certainly, an imposing figure. Short and stout, with 
a square face, sunburned into a preternatural redness, clad in a loose 
duck “jumper ” and trowsers streaked and splashed with red soil, his 
aspect under any circumstances would have been quaint, and was now 
even ridiculous. As he stooped to deposit at his feet a heavy carpet- 
bag he was carrying, it became obvious, from partially developed 
legends and inscriptions, that the material with which his trowsers had 
been patched had been originally intended for a less ambitious cover- 
ing. Yet he advanced with great gravity, and, after having shaken the 
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hand of each person in the room with labored.cordiality, he wiped his 
serious, perplexed face on a red bandana handkerchief, a shade lighter 
than his complexion, laid his powerful hand upon the table to steady 
himself, and thus addressed the Judge: 

“ ] was passin’ by,” he began, by way of apology, “ and I thought I’d 
just step in and see how things was gittin’ on with Tennessee thar — 
my pardner. It’s a hot night. I disremember any sich weather be- 
fore on the Bar.” 

He paused a moment, but nobody volunteering any other meteoro- 
logical recollection, he again had recourse to his pocket-handkerchief, 
and for some moments mopped his face diligently. 

“Have you any thing to say in behalf of the prisoner?” said the 
Judge, finally. 

“ Thet’s it,” said Tennessee’s Partner, in a tone of relief. “I come 
yar as Tennessee’s pardner — knowing him nigh on four year, off and 
on, wet and dry, in luck and out o’ luck. His ways ain’t allers my 
ways, but thar ain’t any p’ints in that young man — thar ain’t any live- 
liness as he’s been up to— as I don’t know. And you sez to me, sez 
you — confidential-like, and between man and man—sez you, ‘Do 
you know anything in his behalf?’ and I sez to you, sez I — confi- 
dential-like, as between man and man—what should a man know of 
his pardner?” 

“Is this all you have to say?” asked the Judge, impatiently, feeling, 
perhaps, that a dangerous sympathy of humor was beginning to human- 
ize the Court. 

“Thet’s so,” continued Tennessee’s Pariner. “It ain’t for me to 
say any thing agin’ him. And now, what’s the case? Here’s Tennes- 
see wants money, wants it bad, and doesn’t like to ask it of his old 
pardner. Well, what does Tennessee do? He lays for a stranger, and 
he fetches that stranger, And you lays for Aim, and you fetches Aim; 
and the honors is easy. And I put it to you—bein’ a far-minded 
man — and to you, gentlemen, all, as far-minded men, ef this isn’t so?” 

“ Prisoner,” said the Judge, interrupting, “have you any questions 
to ask this man?” 

“No! no!” continued Tennessee’s Partner, hastily, “I play this 
yer hand alone. To come down to the bed-rock, it’s just this: Ten- 
nessee, thar, has played it pretty rough and expensive-like on a stranger, 
and on this yer camp. And now, what’s the fair thing? Some would 
say more ; some would say less. Here’s seventeen hundred dollars in 
coarse gold and a watch — it’s about all my pile — and call it square!” 
And before a hand could be raised to prevent him, he had emptied the 
contents of the carpet-bag upon the table. 

For a moment his life was in jeopardy. One or two men sprang to 
their feet, several hands groped for hidden weapons, and a suggestion 
to “throw him from the window” was only overridden by a gesture 
from the Judge. Tennessee laughed. And apparently oblivious of 
the excitement, Tennessee’s Partner improved the opportunity to mop 
his face again with his handkerchief. 

When order was restored, and the man was made to understand, by 
the use of forcible figures and rhetoric, that Tennessee’s offense could 
not be condoned by money, his face took a more serious and sanguin- 
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ary hue, and those who were nearest to him noticed that his rough 
hand trembled slightly on the table. He hesitated a moment as he 
slowly returned the gold to the carpet-bag, as if he had not yet entirely 
caught. the elevated sense of justice which swayed the tribunal, and 
was perplexed with the belief that he had not offered enough. Then 
he turned to the Judge, and saying, “ This yer is a lone hand, played 
alone, and without my pardner,” he bowed to the jury and was about 
to withdraw, when the Judge called him back. “If you have any 
thing to say to Tennessee, you had better say it now.” For the first 
time that evening the eyes of the prisoner and his strange advocate 
met. Tennessee smiled, showed his white teeth, and saying, “ Euchred, 
old man!” held out his hand. Tennessee’s Partner took it in his own, 
and saying, “I just dropped in as I was passin’ to see how things was 
gettin’ on,” let the hand passively fall, and adding that “it was a warm 
night,” again mopped his face with his handkerchief, and without 
another word withdrew. 

The two men never again met each other alive. For the unparalleled 
insult of a bribe offered to Judge Lynch — who, whether bigoted, weak, 
or narrow, was at least incorruptible — firmly fixed in the mind of that 
mythical personage any wavering determination of Tennessee’s fate ; 
and at the break of day he was marched, closely guarded, to meet it 
at the top of Marley’s Hill. 

How he met it, how cool he was, how he refused to say any thing, 
how perfect were the arrangements of the Committee, were all duly re- 
ported — with the addition of a warning moral and example to all 
future evil-doers—in the Red Dog Clarion, by its editor, who was 
present, and to whose vigorous English I cheerfully refer the reader. 
But the beauty of that midsummer morning, the blessed amity of earth 
and air and sky, the awakened life of the free woods and hills, the 
joyous renewal and promise of Nature, and above all, the infinite 
serenity that thrilled through each, was not reported, as not being a 
part of the social lesson. And yet, when the weak and foolish deed 
was done, and a life, with its possibilities and responsibilities, had 
passed out of the misshapen thing that dangled between earth and sky, 
the birds sang, the flowers bloomed, the sun shone, as cheerily as be- 
fore ; and possibly, the Red Dog Clarion was right. 

Tennessee’s Partner was not in the group that surrounded the 
ominous tree. But as they turned to disperse, attention was drawn to 
the singular appearance of a motionless donkey-cart, halted at the side 
of the road. As they approached, they at once recognized the vener- 
able “ Jenny” and the two-wheeled cart as the property of Tennessee’s 
Partner — used by him in carrying dirt from his claim; and a few 
paces distant, the owner of the equipage himself, sitting under a 
buckeye-tree, wiping the prespiration from his glowing face. In answer 
to an inquiry, he said he had come for the body of the “diseased,” “ if 
it was all the same to the Committee.” He didn’t wish to “hurry any 
thing ;” he could “wait.” He was not working that day; and when 
the gentlemen were done with the “ diseased,” he would take him: 
“Ef thar is any present,” he added, in his simple, serious way, “as 
would care to jine in the fun’!1— they kincome.” Perhaps it was from 
a sense of humor, which I have already intimated was a feature of 
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Sandy Bar ; perhaps it was from something even better than that: but 
two-thirds of the loungers accepted the invitation at once. 

It was noon when the body of Tennessee was delivered into the 
hands of his partner. As the cart drew up to the fatal tree, we noticed 
that it contained a rough, oblong box — apparently made from a section 
of sluicing — and half filled with bark and {the tassels of pine. The 
cart was further decorated with slips of willow, and made fragrant with 
buckeye blossoms. When the body was deposited in the box, Tennes- 
see’s Partner drew over it a piece of tarred canvas, and gravely mount- 
ing the narrow seat in front, with his feet upon the shafts, urged the 
little donkey forward. The equipage moved slowly on, at that decorous 
pace which was habitual with “ Jenny ” even under less solemn circum- 
stances. ‘The men—half curiously, half jestingly, but all good- 
humoredly — strolled along beside the cart ; some in advance, some a 
little in the rear of the homely catafalque. But, whether from the 
narrowing of the road, or some present sense of decorum, as the cart 
passed on the company fell to the rear in couples, keeping step, and 
otherwise assuming the external show of a formal procession. Jack 
Folinsbee, who had, at the outset, played a funeral march in dumb show 
upon an imaginary trombone, desisted, from a lack of sympathy and 
appreciation — not having, perhaps, your true humorist’s capacity to be 
content with the enjoyment of his own fun. 

The way led through Grizzly Caiion — by this time clothed in funereal 
drapery and shadows. The redwoods, burying their moccasined feet 
in the red soil, stood in Indian file along the track, trailing an uncouth 
benediction from their bending boughs upon the passing bier. A hare, 
surprised into helpless inactivity, sat upright and pulsating, in the ferns 
by the road-side, as the corf#ége went by. Squirrels hastened to gain a 
secure outlook from higher boughs ; and the blue jays, spreading their 
wings, fluttered before them like outriders, until the outskirts of Sandy 
Bar were reached, and the solitary cabin of Tennessee’s Partner. 

Viewed under more favorable circumstances, it would not have been 
a cheerful place. The unpicturesque site, the rude and unlovely out- 
lines, the unsavory details, which distinguish the nest-building of the 
California miner, were all here, with the dreariness of decay super- 
added. A few paces from the cabin there was a rough inclosure, which, 
in the brief days of Tennessee’s Partner’s matrimonial felicity, had 
been used as a garden, but was now overgrown with fern. As we ap- 
proached it, we were surprised to find that what we had taken fora 
recent attempt at cultivation was the broken soil about an open grave. 

The cart was halted before the inclosure ; and rejecting the offers of 
assistance, with the same air of simple self-reliance he had displayed 
throughout, Tennessee’s Partner lifted the rough coffin on his back, 
and deposited it, unaided, within the shallow grave. He then nailed 
down the board which served as a lid; and mounting the little mound 
of earth beside it, took off his hat, and slowly mopped his face with 
his handkerchief. This the crowd felt was a preliminary to speech ; 
and they disposed themselves variously on stumps and boulders, and 
sat expectant. 

“When a man,” began ‘Tennessee’s Partner, slowly, “ has been run- 
ning free all day, what’s the natural thing for him to do? Why, to 
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come home. And if he ain’t in a condition to go home, what can his 
best friend do? Why, bring him home! And here’s Tennessee has 
been running free, and we brings him home from his wandering.” He 
paused, and picked up a fragment of quartz, rubbed it thoughtfully on 
his sleeve, and went on: “It ain’t the first time that I’ve packed him 
on my back, as you see’d me now. It ain’t the first time that I brought 
him to this yer cabin when he couldn’t help himself ; it ain’t the first 
time that I and ‘Jinny’ have waited for him on yon hill, and picked 
him up and so fetched him home, when he couldn’t speak, and didn’t 
know me. And now that it’s the last time — why ”—he paused, and 
rubbed the quartz gently on his sleeve — “ you see it’s sort of rough on 
his pardner. And now, gentlemen,” he added, abruptly, picking up his 
long-handled shovel, “‘ the fun’l’s over ; and my thanks, and Tennessee’s 
thanks, to you for your trouble.” 

Resisting any proffers of assistance, he began to fill in the grave, 
turning his back upon the crowd, that after a few moments’ hesitation, 
gradually withdrew. As they crossed the little ridge that hid Sandy 
Bar from view, some, looking back, thought they could see Tennessee’s 
Partner, his work done, sitting upon the grave, his shovel between his 
knees, and his face buried in his red bandana handkerchief. But it 
was argued by others that you couldn’t tell his face from his handker- 
chief at that distance ; and this point remained undecided. 


In the reaction that followed the feverish excitement of that day, 
Tennessee’s Partner was not forgotten. A secret investigation had 
cleared him of any complicity in Tennessee’s guilt, and left only a sus- 
picion of his general sanity. Sandy Bar made a point of calling on 
him, and proffering various uncouth, but well meant kindnesses. But 
from that day, his rude health and great strength seemed to visibly de- 
cline; and when the rainy season fairly set in, and the tiny grass blades 
were beginning to peep from the rocky mound above Tennessee’s grave, 
he took to his bed. 

One night, when the pines beside the cabin were swaying in the 
storm, and trailing their slender fingers over the roof, and the roar and 
rush of the swollen river were heard below, Tennessee’s Partner lifted 
his head from the pillow, saying: “It is time to go for Tennessee ; I 
must put ‘Jinny’ in the cart ;” and would have risen from his bed but 
for the restraint of his attendant. Struggling, he still pursued his 
singular fancy : “ There, now — steady, ‘ Jinny ’— steady, old girl. How 
dark it is! Look out for the ruts — and look out for him, too, old gal. 
Sometimes, you know, when he’s blind drunk, he drops down right in 
the trail. Keep on straight up to the pine on the top of the hill. 
Thar—I told you so!—thar he is—coming this way, too—all by 
himself, sober, and his face a-shining. Tennessee! Pardner!” 

And so they met. 














The Southern Presbyterian. 


SOUTHERN LITERATURE AND 7HE NEW ECLECTIC. 


HE able and well-timed article on Southern authors which ap- 

peared in the Southern Presbyterian Review a short time ago, 
has caused many cultivated minds among our people to inquire anxious- 
ly why this strange apathy about our own literary development should 
still cling tous. It would be hard to say how often we have heard 
this question asked. Nor is the answer an easy one to give. Of partial 
answers there are many. The fact that the educated among us have 
received a very high and thorough training, and have a taste too fine 
to be satisfied with anything short of the very best, while the greatly 
larger class of the uneducated are almost totally without education, 
and find the illustrated papers with sensational stories, and the dime 
novelettes of the North quite captivating, when they read at all — this 
fact, of course, goes a long way towards explaining the mystery. The 
devotion, in past times, of most of our first-rate intellect to the attrac- 
tive, endlessly intricate science of politics, so strangely blending meta- 
physical subtlety of speculation with the practical glow of social conflict, 
and both with the wide domain of the human race’s historic experience, 
withdrew so much of our native power from the quest of Helicon, that 
it is scarcely wonderful we should have learned to set ourselves down 
as intrinsically an unliterary people — especially as the Yankees have 
kept telling us so, from the time that Boston began to burlesque Athens. 
Yet, rare as were the examples of Southern genius seeking the glory 
of written thought, the few names we can point to are bright enough 
to keep us from blushing for the culture of our fathers. The truth is, 
the minds of.most generations of the Southern gentry have fed on the 
older English literature ; the libraries of the planters, with whom began 
our commonwealths from the Chesapeake to the Gulf, having far more 
solid store of wit and wisdom on their shelves than most private lib- 
raries North or South can boast at this day. Even the best of more 
recent English literature our conservative thinkers were rather inclined 
to underrate, comparing it as they did with the more hearty, vigorous, 
sterling power of the age of Chaucer, the age of Shakspeare, the age 
of Dryden, the age of Pope and Swift, of Fielding and Sterne. But 
the spirit of Coleridge, and, later, of Carlyle, did inspire them to seek 
new forms of beauty, fresh revelations of strength in the nascent 
literature of Germany ; while, ages before, the Huguenot ancestors of 
many had introduced them to the best writings of France, and, at the 
very outset of our growth, the connexion of old English literature with 
the classics of Italy and Spain had turned the attention of gentlemen 
who had leisure for the widest scholarship to the works at least of the 
chief five of Italy, as well as to the pages of Cervantes de Saavedra, and 
of Calderon, Garcilaso, and Lope de Vega. Very many of our gentle- 
men, in the elder time, thus became finished scholars in critical taste. 
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But, whether the same culture now prevails, or the excellence of 
Southern training has declined with the general superficial tendencies 
of the age: whether the same delicacy of taste still prevails, and the 
same power remains to produce what is worthy from the constant habit 
of studying only what is worthy, it scacely boots to ask or know, when 
the chief practical difficulty in the way of establishing a superior organ 
in the South of purely intellectual and educational development —a 
periodical which will /zs¢ and tend to the larger and fuller growth of a 
distinctively Southern fruit, of Southern thought, and Southern feeling — 
still remains, and remains in greater force than ever. This difficulty is 
the old enonomic one of “no pay for the porter.” It is idle to talk of 
want being the best school for genius, and of the most precious fra- 
grances rising from crushed flowers. These are the commonplaces of 
poetry, not the truth of literary history. The real first-rate genius of the 
world has ever sought those forms of labor which would at the same 
time be its best channel for expressing itself and its surest way to win 
bread for the family. Genius is false to itself when it forgets its nearest 
duties and makes the home unhappy, even though it be for the sake of 
humanity. It was not so that Shakspeare worked. The stage in his 
day was the money-making mart of thought, and hence his wonderful 
creations, his grand histories of the heart, took the dramatic form. The 
novel was the popular form of literature when Walter Scott sought to 
eke out his income by drawing on the treasury of a genius, the wealth 
of which he did not himself suspect; and the economic necessities of 
the branch of industry for which nature had adapted him thus gave us 
the inexhaustible stores of beauty and truth which the Waverley novels 
hold for the refreshment and refinement of every mind capable of 
cultivation. 

But it is often objected that there need be no supply where there is 
no demand ; that were there a serious, earnest wish at the South fora 
purely native literature, the supply would come fast enough ; and that the 
tacit refusal of our people to countenance warmly such literary attempts 
as are made among us, the indifference shown toward every such effort, 
must be proof positive that one of two things is true: either our people 
have all the literature they desire already furnished from abroad, or the 
quality of what is given us at home is not of the kind suited to our tastes. 
There is, indeed, a degree of truth in both these statements. We ave 
much good literature from England and Scotland, and a great deal of 
wretched stuff from the North, too much sought and too greedily 
devoured by many among us. But we need something which shail be 
marked by our distinctive modes of thought, our peculiar order of civili- 
zation, tinged as it is with much of the beautiful and the heroic lost to 
Europe in the lapse of ages since feudal chivalry prevailed. And we 
need something which may plant itself firmly in opposition to the mod- 
ern spirit of agrarianism, the modern spirit of centralisation in all 
organized society, whether of Church or State, and the modern temper 
of Pharisaic meddlesomeness. We deny that our people are satisfied 
with what they get from abroad as food for their minds. The many 
attempts made to establish permanent literary organs is, of itself, a 
proof that this is not so. But why then these failures? Is it true that 
the quality furnished us by our literary caterers is not of the best, or at 
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least not suited to the tastes of our people? It is true, and it is not 
true. The real state of the case is, that most of these attempts have 
been at the same time too ambitious and too partial. Forgetting that 
our reading class is comparatively a small one (in the sense in which 
the term is used here), each magazine directory has addressed too 
narrow a circle of readers. It is needless to point out instances. The 
fact is patent to any who will be at the pains to glance through almost 
any of our monthlies, past or present. A great review, such as is the 
Southern Review, it is of course most difficult to sustain in a country 
where no large cities, no universities like Oxford and Cambridge, no 
acknowledged centres of literary criticism, no sinecure for scholarly 
leisure, yet exist. Still its great merit keeps it in life; and we trust 
that the atmosphere in which alone such enterprise can live long, will 
at no distant day grow into being in this Southern land. The Southern 
Presbyterian Review, always strong enough in theological ability and 
scholarship to hold its ground with the people of our own Church, and 
secure, as the writer well knows, from any possibility of failure by the 
devotion of its editors and a few staunch friends who would sacrifice 
much to keep up the good it is doing, has never claimed a place among 
purely literary organs, except in subordination toits higher aims. Yet, 
scarcely a number of this able, quarterly appears without some admir- 
able paper on topics of general interest ; and occasionally an article 
devoted to strictly literary matter is produced in its pages fairly worthy 
of a place in the best of the British quarterlies. 

Our main purpose in reviewing this topic of Southern literature, and 
the needs of our people in regard to it, is to call attention to one monthly 
which, in our opinion, supplies in every respect the desiderata of the 
South in this matter, and bids fair, with proper encouragement, to better 
satisfy, as time goes on, the wishes of all who have a lively interest in the 
establishment of a really worthy exponent of Southern thought. Zze 
New Eclectic, published by Messrs. Turnbull & Murdoch, in Baltimore, 
began its career in January, 1868, with the principle of selection from 
the best foreign and home publications as its basis, though opening its 
pages to valuable contributions from any quarter. It has continued 
this policy, improving as it went on in the excellence of its selections, 
adding to the number of its original papers, uniting with Zze Land We 
Love, and appearing this year in the handsomest dress of any periodical 
we know. Its taste in selection is admirably catholic and pure. The 
field of selection is very wide. It comprehends in its pages transla- 
tions from contemporary German and French writers of mark ; choice 
papers from the best of the British quarterlies, monthlies, and weeklies ; 
selections from New World publications, from the Southern Presbyterian 
Review, of Columbia, to the Overland Monthly, of San Francisco ; 
original papers by such writers of our own as John Esten Cooke, Dr. 
R. L. Dabney, William Hand Browne, Morrison Heady, Margaret J. 
Preston, Dr. F. O. Ticknor, and others of known merit. There is 
always in it something good for Sunday reading, like the Duke of 
Argyle’s fine contributions to Good Words, or Dr. Norman McLeod’s 
energetic Christian teaching. 

C. H. 
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66 HEN man’s duty to man reduces itself to handing him cer- 


tain metal coins, or covenanted money-wages, and then 
showing him out of doors ; and man’s duty to God becomes a cant;,“a 
doubt, a dim inanity, a ‘ pleasure of virtue,’ or such like ; and the thing 
a man does infinitely fear (the real Ae/7 of a man) is ‘that he do not 
make money and advance himself,’—TI say, it is incalculable what a 
change has introduced itself everywhere into human affairs! How 
human affairs shall now circulate everywhere not healthy life-blood in 
them, but, as it were, a detestable copperas banker’s ink; and all is 
grown acrid, divisive, threatening dissolution ; and the large tumultuous 
life of society is galvanic, devil-ridden, too truly possessed by a devil! 
For, in short, Mammon és not a god at all; but a devil, and even a 
very despicable devil. Follow the devil faithfully, you are sure enough 
to go to the devil: whither else can you go? In such situations, men 
look back with a kind of mournful recognition even on poor limited 
monk-figures, with their poor litanies ; and reflect with Ben Jonson that 
soul is indispensable, some degree of soul, even to save you the ex- 
pense of salt!” 





“ CHRISTIAN life is action ; not a speculating, not a debating, but a 
doing. One thing, and only one in the world has eternity stamped 
upon it. Feelings pass ; resolves and thoughts pass ; opinions change. 
What you have done lasts—lasts in you. Through ages, through 
eternity, what you have done for Christ, that, and only that you are. 
‘They rest from their labors,’ saith the Spirit, ‘and their works do fol- 
low them.’ Ifthe love of the Father be in us, where is the thing done 
which we have to show? You think justly, feel rightly — yes, but your 
work? Produce it. Men of wealth, men of talent, men of leisure, what 
are you doing in God’s world for God?” 





“I wouLp have a woman as true as death. At the first real lie 
which works from the heart outward, she should be tenderly chloro- 
formed into a better world, where she can have an angel for a governess, 
and feed on strange fruits which will make her all over again, even to 
her bones and marrow. Whether gifted with the accident of beauty 
or not, she should have been moulded in the rose-red clay of love, be- 
fore the breath of life made a moving mortal of her. Love-capacity 
is a congenital endowment; and I think, after a while, one gets to 
know the warm-hued natures it belongs to from the pretty pipe-clay 
counterfeits of them. Proud she may be, in the sense of respecting 
herself ; but pride in the sense of contemning others less gifted than 
herself, deserves the two lowest circles of a vulgar woman’s zz/ferno, 
where the punishments are smallpox and bankruptcy. She who nips 
off the end of a brittle courtesy, as one breaks the top of an icicle, to 
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bestow upon those whom she ought kindly and cordially to recognize, 
proclaims the fact that she comes not merely of low blood, but of bad 
blood. Consciousness of unquestioned position makes people gracious 
in proper measure to all; but if a woman puts on airs with her real 
equals, she has something about herself or her family she is ashamed 
of, or ought to be. Better, too, few words, from the woman we love, 
than too many: while she is silent, Nature is working for her ; while 
she talks, she is working for herself. Love is sparingly soluble in the 
words of men; therefore they speak much of it; but one syllable of 
woman’s speech can dissolve more of it than a man’s heart can hold.” 





“Tr the might of Omnipotence can arrange, in their unspeakable 
delicacy, the tendrils of the corals in the depths of ocean, and bring 
to maturity colonies and nations, in all the animation of their life and 
the glow of their costume, within the bosom of a flower, and reacha 
perfection of beauty, after which art at what may be called an infinite 
distance, in the rainbow He hangs in every mountain brook, will He 
not wipe away a stain as if from His own forehead, will He not humble 
His great adversary on a territory He hoped He had won, will He not 
amend the one imperfection in the world —sin? And is it not in con- 
sistence with the glory of His name, that, thus to vindicate Himself, 
He has made a display of mercy and condescension at which heaven 
and earth may stand agaze?” 





“Ler a man get but one glimpse of the King in His beauty, and 
then the forms and shapes of things here are but the types of an in- 
visible loveliness — types which he is content should break and fade. 
Let but a man feel truth,— that goodness is greatness,— and then the 
degrading reverence with which the titled of this world bow before 
wealth, and the ostentation with which the rich of this world profess 
their familiarity with titke—all the pride of life, what is it to him? 
The love of the inward,— everlasting, real,— the love, that is, of the 
Father,— annihilates the love of the world.” 





“Yr make the great All a machine, say the Pantheists, a dead piece 
of very superior mechanism ; the tree Igdrasil of the old Norsemen 
was better than that ; to look on the universe as godlike and god, how 
infinitely better is that. Let us consider. One mighty tide of force 
filling immensity, its waves, galaxies, and systems, its foam sparkling 
with worlds, one immeasurable ocean of life, swelling in endless billows 
through immensity at its own vast, vague will; such is at once the 
universe and God of Pantheism. The Pantheist is himself one little 
conscious drop in the boundless tide, in the all-embracing infinite. In 
the branching of the stars, this infinite rushes out ; in the little flower at 
your feet, it lives. In all the embodying of human thought — in the 
rearing of nations and politics, in the building of towered cities, in the 
warring and trading of men— it finds a dim garment; in the beauties 
and grandeurs and terrors of all mythologies — the grave look of the 
Olympian King, the still and stainless beauty of the woodland Naiad, 
the bright glance of the son of Latona, the thunder-brows of Thor, 
the dawn smile of Balder— it is more clearly seen ; the beauty which 
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is the soul of art — the majesty that lives from age to age in the statue 
of Phidias, the smile that gladdens the eyes of many generations on 
the perfect lip and in the pure eye of a Madonna by Raphael — is 
its very self. You may look at it, you may, by effort of thought, en- 
deavor to evolve it within you; but the drop holds no converse with 
the ocean, the great rolling sea hears not the ripple on its shore ; you 
can hold no converse or communion with your God; your highest 
bliss is to cease individually to be, to sink into unconscious, everlasting 
trance. What, now, do we behold, when we turn with unsandaled 
foot, to look upon the universe and God of Christianity? An immen- 
sity, to the bounds of which, urge them never so wildly, the steeds of 
thought shall never pierce, thronged with ordered myriads of worlds, 
all willed into existence and ever upheld by a Being of whom tongue 
can not speak or mind conceive, but who lit the torch of reason, who 
hears the voice of man, and whose attributes are dimly mirrored in the 
human soul. Endeavor to embrace the universe in thy conception ; 
let thought take to it the wings of imagination, and imagination open 
the oceanic eye of contemplation; view this stupendous, illimitable 
whole. Then conceive God infinitely above it; filling it all with His 
light, as the sun fills with its light the dew-drop ; as distinct from it as 
the sun is from the dew-drop ; to whom the countless worlds of im- 
mensity are as the primary particles of water composing the dew-drop 
areto the sun. Then add this thought: that He, around whose throne 
the morning stars forever sing, to whom anthems of praise from all the 
star-choirs of immensity go toning on eternally from galaxy to galaxy, 
hears the evening hymn of praise in the Christian home, the lowly melody 
in the Christian heart, the sigh of the kneeling child ; and, when the little 
task of his morning sojourn on earth is over, will draw up the Chris- 
tian, as the sun draws up the dew-drop, to rest on the bosom of infinite 
Love. Such is the universe, and such the God of the Christian: in 
what faint and feeble words we can image the conceptions. Is the 
universe of Pantheism more sublime than this?” 





“THE problem of problems, which has tried and baffled the intellect 
of man in all ages, is to unite the ideal of his soul with the determina- 
tions of nature. The Platonist, the Utopian poet, the Socialist dreamer, 
shapes his ideal, such as it may be, scrimp, spare, and hungry-looking, 
like the angular ideals of certain dismal modern improvers, youthfully 
fresh and arrayed in the hues of the morning, as that which was to 
convert the banks of the Susquehanna into a Pantisocratic garden of 
Eden, or glittering in all the gorgeous beauty which Shelley hung 
around his pile in the ‘ Revolt of Islam.’ He then brings it forth, be- 
gilded and bedizened, and proclaims, huskily or musically, that it is to 
stand forever. Nature arises, and sweeps it away, blowing it all into 
the air by the link of some treacherous Guy Fawkes, or summarily 
wrecking it in blood. The Baconist reads nature, and is on the right 
way, but has as yet, we suspect, been reading but the half of man; for 
he must include the ideal in his scrutiny, or make a fearful omission. 
The man who can and will unite both, will renew the world ; or, rather 
let us plainly say that no man will unite both, but that Almighty God, 
in the evolution of human history, will bring it about by what means — 
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almost certainly indeed, human — are most in accordance with His high 
will.” 





“THE Cross of Christ is the measure of the love of God to us, and 
the measure of the meaning of man’s existence. ‘The measure of the 
love of God.—Through the death-knell of a passing universe, God 
seems at least to speak to us in wrath. There is no doubt of what 
God means in the Cross. He means love. The measure of the mean- 
ing of man’s existence.— Measure all by the Cross. Do you want suc- 
cess? The Cross is failure. Do you want a name? The Cross is 
infamy. Is it to be gay and happy that you live? The Cross is pain 
and sharpness. Do you live that the will of God may be done, in you 
and by you, in life and death? Then, and only then, the spirit of the 
Cross is in you. When once a man has learned that, the power of the 
world is gone ; and no man need bid him, in denunciation or invita- 
tion, not to love the world. He cannot love the world ; for he has got an 
ambition above the world. He has planted his foot upon a rock ; and 
when all else is gone, he at least abides forever.” 





“We deem it inconsiderate, and indicative of a want of sober and 
careful reflection, to indulge in expressions regarding our fallen state 
such as are met with at the present day. The individual and distinctive 
nature of sin seems to be lost sight of. It is spoken of as mere imper- 
fection, as little more than what affords an opportunity or a battle-field 
for goodness. Whereas it seems plain that its peculiar nature arises 
from its connection with a free, willing being, as related to a Supreme 
Father, that it is inextricably intertwined with the idea of personality, 
and that its least speck is in an essential and unqualified sense vile. 
The supposition of sin’s existence in a world of God’s creation besides 
our own, is an idea of acute pain; we hope there is sublimer employ- 
ment to be found in the universe than battling to the death with the 
devil and his angels. It is unsafe to familiarize ourselves with the idea 
that sin came into God’s creation for its decoration. From eternity to 
eternity, from world to world, sin was, is, and will be — damnable. 
There is indeed a sublime aspect of its connection with man’s destiny ; 
it is a sublime office to battle for light, were it in a world that quivered 
on the smoke of hell; let us not shrink from the combat! But we 
dare not forget that what we struggle against is eternally vile, and that 
there is no sublimity, but endless shame, worthy of an agony to freeze 
our very tears, in much that it has entailed on humanity. Is there any 
sublimity in the fact that a man cannot grasp the hand of his brother 
without the possibility of its one day striking a dagger to his heart? Why 
is it that the smile and the complacent gesture, and the softly-tuned word, 
and all those dear emblems of kindness which shed a lingering starlight 
over life, can be mimicked and debased, and turned into the dead 
paint of what is called politeness and etiquette, to hide the sepulchral 
rottenness of false hearts? When the friend you have loved for years 
turns treacherously against you for gold, is there sublimity in the fact? 
Is it not the agony of infinite shame that rises in our bosoms as we 
read that the mode of expression which nature has given for the last 
speechless tenderness of love, was that by which a Judas betrayed a 
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Jesus? Wander through the dreary vistas of time; look into the 
tavern of the Inquisition ; see the flames encircling that queenly maiden 
of eighteen who had rescued her country ; gaze into the swollen eyes 
of the beautiful Beatrice Cenci; stand by the scaffold of Leonora 
Schoening: then tell us of the sublimity of man’s destiny. Look at 
that streak of hell-born slime, foul and inexpungeable, darker than 
mist or rain-cloud on the purity of Mont Blanc, which blackens the 
lofty snow of Bacon’s brow, and then speak of the sublimity of man’s 
destiny. Worst, far worst of all, why is it that in our own hearts a 
hellish venom lurks? The external battle were slight, if it were all. 
But it is not so. Why is it that we feel the suggestion of generosity 
ever cramped by some small insinuation of self? Why is it that only 
at rarest moments we can rise to the feelings of noblest friendship with 
man, or devotion to God? Why is it that unless we are utterly lost to 
nobleness, or utterly blind to our own state, we are so often ‘ replenished 
with contempt?’ Sin has done all this. We have heard enough of 
sublimity ; we must change our tone a little. Not death alone, and 
pain, and disease, has this hellish agency brought along with it; but 
as it were the very rottenness and repulsive horror of death; ingrati- 
tude, cowardice, sloth, uncleanness, treachery. Sin is the blackness of 
all light, the defilement of all purity, the all-embracing formula for 
what is ignoble. We shall still have self-denial and nobleness enough 
to hope that our poor world is the only tainted spot in the universe of 
God.” 





“THERE is no longer any God for us! God’s laws are become a 
greatest-happiness principle, a parliamentary expediency ; the heavens 
overarch us only as an astronomical time-keeper, a butt for Herschel- 
telescopes to shoot science at, to shoot sentimentalities at ; in our and 
old Johnson’s dialect, man has lost the sou/ out of him, and now, after 
the due period, begins to find the want of it! This is verily the plague- 
spot ; centre of the universal social gangrene, threatening all modern 
things with frightful death. To him that will consider it, here is the 
stem, with its roots and tap-root, with its world-wide Upas boughs and 
accursed poison exudations, under which the world lies writhing in 
apathy and agony. You touch the focal-centre of all our disease, of 
our frightful nosology of diseases, when you lay your hand on this. 
There is no religion; there is no God; man has lost his soul, and 
vainly seeks antiseptic salt.” 
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[The Haversack was originally introduced as a feature of this magazine, with the design of collect. 
ing and placing on record the best of the great multitude of anecdotes, humorous or grave, facetiz and 
other minor memorabilia of the war, not only for the present gratification of our readers, but also as a 
repository of illustrations upon which future historians and biographers might draw. This feature of 
our journal has been always a popular one, and we should like not merely to continue but to enlarge it. 
There exists, scattered throughout the South, an abundant quantity of material, piquant anecdotes, 
brief narratives and incidents of heroic daring, of perilous escapes, and all those details which bring the 
reality of the time and the personality of the actors vividly before the mind, which are as yet fresh in 
men’s memories, but soon must fade into comparative oblivion unless secured. 

We therefore ask our readers and friends to send us for the aversazk such items as they believe to 
have general interest or to be worthy of record. We will affix our informants’ names to their communi- 
cations, unless they request otherwise. — Eps.] 


URING the forenoon of the memorable “third day” at Gettysburg, 

some Yankee skirmishers occupied a barn lying between their line 
and ours in front of the right of Hill’s corps, from which shelter their fire 
became excessively annoying. The officer in command of that portion of 
the skirmish line sent a messenger back to the main position with a request 
that artillery be employed to dislodge them. The Fredericksburg Battery, 
Capt. Marye, was ordered to open upon the barn; which was done, and 
with a few shots the building was soon in flames. The Yankee artillery at 
once replied with spirit and effect, blowing up the limber of one of Marye’s 
caissons, which in turn set fire to one of the rear ammunition-chests, and, 
of course, rendered another explosion imminent. Besides, the shells from the 
limber-chest (their fuses having been ignited) were bursting on every side. 
At this critical juncture, young John Howison, a driver to the next caisson, 
seized a sponge-bucket, ran with it through the midst of the shells, and quietly, 
coolly, without wasting the water — which was precious there — sprinkled it 
with the palm of his hand all along the edge of the chest where the fire was, 
until it was extinguished. This gallant act was witnessed by hundreds who 
will recall it; the writer among them, who also had the honor of knowing 
this hero personally, and well. Poor fellow! he got a shrapnel ball in the 
head a few hours after. The writer, himself disabled, met him once more in 
the ambulance just after we recrossed the Potomac. He reached his native 
Virginia only to die. 





A Just TRIBUTE FROM A FOE. — The following, from the address of Gov- 
ernor Chamberlin at the late re-union of the Army of the Potomac, in New 
York, is both true and just to those “ who fought nobly and well.” Alluding 
to the “ ragged rebels ” who stood at Manassas, at Chancellorsville, and Pe- 
tersburg, the Governor says: “That Army of Northern Virginia! Who 
can help looking back upon them now with feeling half fraternal? Ragged 
and reckless, yet careful to keep their bayonets bright and lines of battle well 
dressed ; reduced to dire extremities sometimes, yet always ready for a fight ; 
rough and rude, yet knowing well how to make a field illustrious. Who can 
forget them ?— the brave, bronzed faces that looked at us four years across 
the flaming pit; men with whom in a hundred fierce grapples we fought 
with remorseless desperation and all the terrible energy of death, till on the 
one side and the other a quarter of a million fell, and whom yet we never 
hated except that they struck at the old flag.” 
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THE BURIAL OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL JACKSON. 
A Dirge. 


[Shortly after the lamented death of the great Stonewall Jackson, the following dirge appeared in the 
Richmond Whig, from the pen of A. W. Kercuevat, Esq , of Virginia, written to the music of Oforto, 
the Portuguese hymn of the Nativity, a tune which had been appropriated by the Virginia troops for the 
burial of their dead.] 


Comrades, advance! your colors draped with mourning, 
Muffled your drums, and arms reversed, ye brave ; 
Trumpets, blow dirges for the great commander, 
Ye follow gallant Jackson to his grave. 


Muskets, fire clear, your iron throats peal thunder 
O’er him who oft victorious legions led ; 
Commemorate ye still the great commander, 
As volley answers volley o’er him dead ! 


Bands, now strike up your noblest martial music ; 
Light lie the turf on his heroic breast, 

While fair hands strew zmmortelles o’er him fallen,— 
Oh, emblems pure and holy of his rest! 


MOUNTED men in the Confederate service found little favor in the eyes of 
the “ Doughboys,” as they were accustomed derisively to style the infantry. 
Whilst himself a despised Doughboy, the writer has more than once derived 
no small satisfaction from hearing a trooper, as he rode by, spattering 
with mud the toiling foot column, well chaffed—‘“deviled” is the C. S. 
synonym. We have, however, given both sides a fair trial, having served 
during the last year of the war in the cavalry. Being at one time an unoffi- 
cial attaché to the staff of Major-General Lomax — otherwise a courier —we 
were waiting in the main street of the little town of Port-Republic until the 
General and staff should come along. Kershaw’s division, recalled on its 
way to Richmond, was marching through the town, and, unhappily for us, 
called a halt whilst part of the column was yet filling the street in front of the 
position we occupied. Our mind misgave us that the unrestrained presence 
of these wild fellows boded us no good. But for some space there was no 
notice taken of self or steed, and we were beginning to imagine fondly that 
there might be somewhat in our presence suggestive of official rank, when 
one of the rascals “sighted” our spurs—a handsome Mexican pair, pre- 
sented by a friend — with rowels measuring some four inches in diameter. 
“ Jist come hyar, boys, and look at this hyar cavalry-man’s gaffs!” In an 
instant we were surrounded. Queries and exclamations resounded on all 
sides. “ Mister, how old do ye git afore they comes out that long on ye?” 
“Kin ye sleep in ’em, mister?” etc. One fellow asked, with every appear- 
ance of serious interest, if they were Yankee spurs. Being answered in the 
negative, he looked relieved, and said, “ Wall, stranger, I’m powerful glad 
to hear ye say so; they say we’re a comin’ back to fight Yankee cavalry, an’ 
I swar I wouldn’t like to fight people with them things on!” The thing was 
becoming annoying. However, the worst possible policy had been to show 
annoyance. Wellington never wished for his Bliicher more devoutly than did 
we for our General. The whole regiment was pressing upon us; each man 
going off and bringing his friends to have a look. At last, with a view of 
ridding ourself of the pests, we unbuckled one spur and held it aloft on the 
point of our sabre, so that all might see. There was at once and universally 
a movement in retreat, accompanied by a cry of “ Mister, fur the Lord’s sake 
don’t turn that thing loose hyar —hit’s dangerous!” We gave in, and act- 
ing on the Mahometan principle, set our remaining spur to the flank of our 
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Rosinante, and gallopped off “ to look for the General,” with a cheer following 
us such as we had believed nothing less than charging a Yankee six-gun 
battery could have called forth. 


WHEN the French Battalion (Zouaves) of New Orleans was at Weldon, 
N. C., ex route for Virginia, some ladies who happened to be standing upon 
the hotel piazza, accosted a private soldier of the same, who, with his fez set 
rakishly askew over one eye and his hands in the pockets of his red “ coffee- 
bags,’ was solacing himself with a short pipe whilst waiting for the train. 
“ What command is yours?” from the lady. ‘The French Batalyin, mum,” 
was the reply, between whiffs of the dhudeen. “But,” continued the fair 
seeker after military intelligence, struck possibly with the un-Gallic sound of 
the soldier’s broken English, “ you are not a// Frenchmen?” “ Arrah, yis, 
mum,” replied Zou-Zou, “we’re all Frinch—ivvery wan av us; divil the 
wurrad av English do we spake at all!” The lady was doubtless satisfied. 


On the morning of the 21st of July, 1861, while the memorable battle was 
getting under way, an ancient African, engaged in driving one of our baggage- 
wagons, was proceeding leisurely along with his team over the plains of Ma- 
nassas in rear of our lines, rather nearer the contending armies than a pru- 
dent regard for the safety of his non-combating person would have dictated. 
He jogged on, enjoying the balmy air of that beautiful Sabbath morning, in 
blissful unconsciousness of the perils of his situation, and after the manner of 
his race, singing one of those “ Songs of Zion” with which he had waked the 
echoes at many a Virginia camp-meeting, not one whit disturbed by the some- 
what distant rattle of musketry, the import of which he only faintly compre- 
hended, when from beyond the crest of a hill some distance to his left, the loud 
report of a field-piece was heard, and had almost died away when a shell 
shrieked through the air, and‘nearly spent from its long flight, ploughed up the 
ground only afew yards in front of his leaders. Bringing the animals to their 
haunches with a violent jerk of the reins, he gazed with astonishment at the 
track of the missile ; then turning his countenance, in which anxiety and in- 
dignation struggled for the mastery, toward the thin cloud of smoke ascend- 
ing in the distance, the old man ejaculated: “ De d-e-a-r Lord! Dem wite 
men handle dem gun /oo keerless.” 


A SINGULAR story is narrated of one Cassius Sceva, who, at the battle of 
Dyrrhachium, had an eye shot out with an arrow, his shoulder wounded bya 
javelin, his thigh run through with another, while his shield bore the marks 
of one hundred and thirty darts. When in this predicament, he called out to 
the enemy that he would surrender. Two soldiers at once came up to him, 
when he gave one a blow upon the shoulder with his sword, which left him 
minus an arm ; the other he smote in the face, so that he retired quickly. 
Thereupon a body of his comrades arrived, and by their timely presence 
saved his life. That was a no less remarkable exploit of Acilius, who, in a 
naval engagement off Marseilles, after he had boarded an enemy’s ship, had 
his right hand cut off; yet, nevertheless, he grasped fast hold of his buckler 
with his left hand, defeated the enemy, and took the vessel. 

A Ranpom SHot.— The C. S. Post-office Department was not without 
incidents of an amusing character. A letter was directed from Texas to one 
of our regiment, as follows : 


Mr. 


? 
Mr. Carter's horse back company, 
Some where in Arkansas. 


The epistle reached the proper hands. 
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Ir is currently reported that General Von Moltke, the illustrious victor of 
Sadowa, and probably the greatest strategist of the day, has made a joke. 
It was remarked on the late festive visit of the King of Prussia to Bremen 
that the General was in unusually high spirits, which appear to have cul- 
minated in the following “mot.” Some*one having called his attention to 
the disrespectful tone of the addresses in prose and verse presented to the 
King by the townsfolk, in which they did not scruple to address his Majesty 
in the second person singular, as shou or Du, “Ah,” said the facetious 
warrior, “it is evident that the people of Bremen prefer Jer Du to perdu.” 
It may easily be imagined that so admirable a piece of polyglot pleasantry 
provokes bursts of irresistible and contagious merriment throughout the 
Hanse Towns. Indeed, their ingenious inhabitants appear to have mastered 
it more quickly and to relish it more keenly than the last joke heard in those 
parts, which was made in 1812 by Rivarol during his exile at Hamburg. A 
dead silence followed the perpetration of the jest in question, and the citi- 
zens drew together in evident doubt as to its meaning, when Rivarol turned 
to the only other Frenchman present, and said, “ Regardez donc ces pauvres 
diables d’Hambourgeois qui se cotisent pour me comprendre.”—Pa// Mall 
Gazette. 


“STACK ARMS!” 


[Written at Fort Delaware, April, 1865, on hearing of the surrender of the ‘‘ Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. 
“Stack arms!” I’ve gladly heard the cry, 
When, weary with the dusty tread 
Of marching troops, as night drew nigh, 
I sank upon my soldier’s bed, 
And calmly slept ; the starry dome 
Of heaven’s blue arch my canopy, 
And mingled with my dreams of home, 
The thoughts of peace and liberty. 


“Stack arms!” I’ve heard it when the shout 

Exulting ran along the line 

Of foes hurled back in bloody rout, 
Captured, dispersed ; its tones divine 

Then came to my enraptured ear, 
Guerdon of duty nobly done, 

And glistened in my eye the tear 
Of grateful joy for victory won. 


“Stack arms!” In faltering accents slow 

And sad, it creeps from tongue to tongue : 
A broken, murmuring wail of woe 

From manly hearts by anguish wrung. 
Like victims of a midnight dream, 

We move, we know not how nor why ; 
For life and hope but phantoms seem, 

And it would be relief to die. 


J. Brytu Aviston. 




















REVIEWS. 


History of European Morals, from Augustus to Charlemagne. By W. E. 
H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1869. 


T is, perhaps, a hazardous assertion to make, and yet we feel 
ourselves almost warranted in saying that, since Gibbon wrote his 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters in the Decline and Fall, there has not 
appeared among us a more laborious contribution to the history of the 
rise and progress of Christianity in Europe than is furnished by the 
present work of Mr. Lecky. We remember, as we write, the labours of 
not a few distinguished men in the field which Mr. Lecky has selected 
for investigation, and conspicuous among them are the histories of 
Milman, Merivale, and Isaac Taylor’s Ancient Christianity. That Mr. 
Lecky possesses the scholarship or first-hand information of any of 
these three writers we do not affirm. Indeed, to judge from his foot- 
note references, we should feel largely justified in concluding that Mr. 
Lecky has at least to a very considerable extent been satisfied with the 
materials which other inquirers have offered him, instead of drawing 
his resources directly from primary authorities. However, on this 
matter it is quite impossible to pronounce, with fairness, a positive 
opinion. And in any case, Mr. Lecky’s reading is so catholic in its 
modern range and so voluminous in extent, that readers who have 
neither the leisure nor the means at hand of verifying his quotations 
from Pagan or early Christian writers, may feel perfectly safe in his 
hands. 

But the service —the very great service, as we must consider it — 
which our author has rendered to the elucidation of early Christian 
history does not consist in the production of fresh evidence, but in his 
skilful grouping of phenomena and in his masterly generalizations. The 
three recent authorities to whom we have just alluded — not to mention 
other names — have with tolerable fullness presented to us all the 
leading facts and circumstances which relate to the moral character of 
the declining Roman Empire, to the gradual emergence of Christianity 
from a condition of obscurity, suspicion, and occasional tremendous 
suffering, until it was strong enough to secure the alliance of the 
Roman Emperor himself, as well as to the tendencies and results which 
issued in, and flowed from, the predominance of moral asceticism in 
the Church of the Nicene period. But, nevertheless, Mr. Lecky has 
given us a book which has the rare merit not only of freshness, but of 
originality. And, speaking for ourselves, we could not on the instant 
recall the work of any essayist, or historian, in whose pages the centu- 
ries from Augustus to Charlemagne are rehabilitated with so much life 
and vigour. 

Mr. Lecky has designated his work a History of Morads, and he has 
thought it necessary, or at any rate desirable, to put his readers in 
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possession of his own conceptions of the elements which ultimately 
constitute the subject-matter of all truly ethical judgment, before unfold- 
ing his chart of ethical development. But in so doing, it seems to us, 
he was forgetting, for the time, that his work was wof a history of moral 
philosophy — such as Sir James Mackintosh, too briefly, alas! sketched 
out for the Encyclopedia Britannica in his ripe and scholarly dissertation 
—but was a representation of moral results. As a preface to an exhi- 
bition of the immense revolution in thought, in sentiment, in action 
which Christianity has effected in Europe, Mr. Lecky’s discussion of 
the utilitarian standard of ethics is altogether illogical. It is illogical 
in a twofold sense. In the first place, if his polemic against the school 
of Hume, Bentham, and Mill could be legitimately introduced into a 
history which, if worthy of the name, should be purely inductive, it 
should have formed the epilogue and not the prologue of his work. As 
the crown and conclusion, or blossoming flower, of his inquiries, Mr. 
Lecky might have summed up with his anti-utilitarian theses, and 
demonstrated, or tried to demonstrate, that the philosophy he so cor- 
dially dislikes is antagonistic in spirit to the moral ideal which, amid 
all confusions and misapprehensions, has yielded us our modern and 
noblest civilization. He might have said shen, the ideas of truth, of 
goodness, of the love of God, have made us what we are; and history, 
telling us what is in man, compels us to believe that no mere doctrine 
of happiness, or cold calculation of what would in any given circum- 
stances be most conducive to man’s earthly welfare, could ever have 
caused the grand self-sacrifices and martyrdoms which have tended to 
lift humanity up to levels on which it never stood before, and which 
form the special glory of Christian morals. He might, in the case 
supposed, have added, it is wholly gratuitous to assume that the mere 
happiness of the individual or of the many is the final cause of exist- 
ence, and, therefore, its primary moral consideration in human con- 
duct, forasmuch as the men whose lives and deaths have best served 
the permanent interests of the world were governed by principles which 
include in their natural issues, but do not in the first instance regard 
at all, the things seen and temporal. Of course, the utilitarian would 
reply, “ Perfectly true,” but I am only applying a scientific test to an 
unconscious morality, and the very heroes of the faith whom you eulogize 
so much are the best illustrations that could be supplied of my faith in 
the worth of virtue. Nevertheless, in form and appearance at least, 
Mr. Lecky would have retained his character as historian by relegating 
his defence of intuitive morality to the end of his second volume. It 
is quite another question whether our author is really, as yet, sufficiently 
master of philosophic habits of thought and adstract inquiry to be able 
to pronounce judicially on the Utilitarian philosophy. 

In the second place, Mr. Lecky has been illogical in substituting a 
dissertation on the philosophy of ethics for a consideration of the foun- 
dations of the Christian Church. He raises at starting a false issue, 
and the subject which he should have manfully grappled with in his 
opening chapters was zof that of the reasons which ultimately guide or 
control our moral judgments, but rather this: What was the morality 
first taught by Christ and His Apostles? We have no sympathy at all 
with those critics who class Mr. Lecky with anti-Christian writers. On 
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the contrary, it seems to us, that only a profound believer in the trans- 
cendent excellence of the character and teaching of Christ could write 
as Mr. Lecky writes in these volumes of “the brief life of three years 
which has done more than all philosophies to regenerate the world.” 
At the same time, we must honestly confess that his book, as it stands, 
leaves on us the impression which a traveller’s narrative would do in 
which we had an account of the overflowings of the Nile, but which 
left us in entire ignorance of the great feeding reservoirs which modern 
discovery. has made known to us. Christianity without Christ is a 
stream without a fountain, and Mr. Lecky’s history of European morals 
is simply the picturesque delineation, always eloquent, always sugges- 
tive, of an effect without an adequate cause. 

For in truth these volumes are, after all, only a representation of 
these two great facts, (1) the conquest of the Roman Empire by Chris- 
tianity ; (2) the use Christianity made of the victory. 

Most of our readers are, we presume, familiar with what Gibbon has 
written on both of these subjects, but especially on the first. Of the 
“ five causes ” which, according to Gibbon, who always tries so hard to 
show you that he is not mocking, were sufficient for, or mainly efficient 
in, enthroning the religion of the Christians in the seat of the Czsars, 
Mr. Lecky accepts four. These are, “The inflexible zeal of the Chris- 
tians,” “ The doctrine of a future life,” “The pure and austere morals 
of the Christians,” and “ The union and discipline of the Christian re- 
public.” Most of us agree with Mr. Lecky. We can detect beneath 
Gibbon’s irony the substratum of transcendent moral worth which char- 
acterized the hated sect of the Nazarenes, and which the sceptic him- 
self could not but secretly respect. But with one of Gibbon’s causes 
Mr. Lecky has a quarrel, and that is “ The miraculous powers ascribed 
to the Church.” For his dissent from the author of the Decline and 
Fail on this to some vital question, Mr. Lecky may calculate on a con- 
siderable amount of censure. But not from us. On the contrary, all 
that he writes on this matter has our fullest acquiescence, especially as 
we recall his very candid note on the subject of miracles in his history 
of Rationalism ; and we are of opinion that in the whole of his pages 
there is nothing which equals the ability and candour with which he 
has treated the probable influence of miracles on the mind of the Ro- 
mans of the Empire. At the time when the various cities in Asia 
Minor and Europe were first visited by the heralds of the Cross, the 
atmosphere was tremulous with thaumaturgic influence, and the mere 
report of an additional series of extraordinary occurrences was not in 
itself significant enough to command a special inquiry or arrest the 
conscience of the world. We need not inform the readers of this 
journal that the reality of the wholly transcendental phenomena as- 
cribed in the Gospel narratives to the will of Christ is not with us an 
open question. We believe the message returned to the Baptist, that 
the deaf heard, the dumb spake, the lepers were cleansed, the blind 
saw, and the dead were raised up. But from all that we can gather of 
the teaching of our Lord or of His Apostles, the evidence on which they 
based their respective appeals was not physical, but moral. The mood 
which demands signs and wonders is assuredly not the spiritual condi- 
tion on which the New Testament looks propitiously, or to which it 
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promises any special benediction. On the contrary, it is distinctly 
affirmed that if the inner vision is so paralyzed that it sees no divine- 
ness in the ethical proclamations of Moses and the prophets, no merely 
outward event, however extraordinary in its surroundings, could effect 
any desirable mental revolution in the beholder. It is specially in the 
New Testament teachings that we are apprised of the vast difference 
between the blind credulity or slavish fear which is the appropriate 
attribute of believers in magic, and the childlike trust, yet, withal, man- 
ful reverence and repentance, which characterize the spirit of the re- 
cipient to whom a deeper insight into the will of God is imparted. We 
accordingly agree with Mr. Lecky in his conviction — if we understand 
him aright — that by eliminating the physically uznatura/ element from 
the causes which subserved the immediate surrender of the ethnic popu- 
lations to the love of Christ, we do not derogate from the divineness of 
the Gospel, but are rather doing honour to its internal claims. Given 
the life and the resurrection of Christ — the latter a sequel, in which, 
to quote the substance of what Lady Byron says so beautifully and 
truthfully in one of her letters to Crabb Robinson, the whole tenor of 
the life anterior to the Cross “is reproduced so homogeneously, and 
without the faintest taint of the suspicions and degrading elements 
which adhere to all the manifestations of so-called spiritualism,” — the 
election of Christianity by the individuals and nations that were ready 
to embrace the sacrifices imposed upon those who would convert the 
world into a kingdom of Heaven is very explicable indeed. That life 
of apparent defeat, and that resurrection of substantial-victory, brought 
in the saving principle of hope, without which the old civilization was 
sinking down into dismal depths of degradation. And whether Mr. 
Lecky shall be obliged to us or not, we, for our parts, are exceedingly 
obliged to him for anew suggesting to us that Christ himself is the great 
miracle of Christianity, and that the attractive forces revealed in His 
life and death, and augmented by His resurrection, are in themselves 
quite sufficient to account for the “ newness of life” which eighteen 
centuries ago, began to permeate mankind. 

The second great division of his work, that, namely, in which our 
author treats of the estate of European morals as induced and domi- 
nated by Christianity, we have only space to say a few words. And, 
first, he is wholly unimpeachable, and free from aught like partiality or 
partizanship in his statement of facts. He gives all due prominence,— 
and in the art of giving prominence to a particular subject, or set of 
phenomena, lies, as it seems to us, one chief element of Mr. Lecky’s 
genius,— to such results of the Christian battle with Paganism as 
these: the imparting of quite a new value to individual life, and the 
purification of the sexual relations. Christianity claimed each human 
soul for God, and for immortality, and however questionable some of 
the adjuncts of its claim, nevertheless, it succeeded in abolishing in- 
fanticide, human sacrifices, which were perpetrated even down to the 
third century (according to Gieseler), the gladiatorial brutalities, and 
Roman slavery.* Christianity consecrated the family life, and made 
each house a home. We cannot imagine that any one could honestly 
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take exception to the spirit in which Mr. Lecky has written on these 
great achievements of our common faith in its “ rudimentary ” conflict 
with heathenism, and “rudimentary” is a pet word with Mr. Lecky. 
In all the exquisitely ordered sentences in which he represents these 
victories of the Christian congregations scattered throughout the em- 
pire, Mr. Lecky shows himself fully alive to the importance of the moral 
results involved. And those who, like ourselves, believe that Christ 
was the representative of each son of man, only recognize in these 
beneficent issues the natural outcome of the mission of our Lord. Mr. 
Lecky, again, may safely be brought to book when he paints for us the 
reverse of the picture, and shows us the lowly bride of Jesus transformed 
into the spouse of the secular power, and wielding a remorseless tyranny 
over the whole outer and inner relations of life. For nothing less than 
this was the transformation —a wonderfully zverse course of develop- 
ment. Under the native influence of the Church, as Mr. Lecky forci- 
bly states the case, doctrines concerning the nature of God, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and human duties which the nobiest intellects of 
antiquity could hardly grasp, became truisms of the village school, the 
proverbs of the cottage and of the alley. On the other hand, Chris- 
tianity in its second estate had the field of the world, to do with it what 
it chose. It directed the course of legislation for a thousand years, and 
that period turns out to be one of the most contemptible of human 
history. The dominant Christian doctors, in their anxiety to christen 
Paganism, paganized Christianity ; and fanatical asceticism and anthe- 
matizing bigotry leavened the whole mass of ethics and theology. The 
simplicities of natural goodness, and the direct moral trusts in an In- 
finite Fatherhood of love, gave place to the Manichzism which at once 
crowded the deserts with solitaries, and drenched the remaining section 
of society with measureless sensuality, and to the dogmatism which 
enthroned an Almighty Author of Curses which were ready to come 
down with eternal consequences on all who dissented in the minutest 
particular from the accepted creed. Wrangling and denouncing one 
another because of differences of opinion as to how Christ was the 
Son of God, all the divines seemed to forget that he was really the Son 
of Man. 

But while Mr. Lecky’s statements of the tremendous corruptions 
which flowed throughout Christendom in the period he treats of are all 
reliable, — and not less trustworthy are all his indications of the good 
that, notwithstanding the abounding evils, was at work,—we cannot 
but think that he ought to have been a little more explicit, as was im- 
plied above, in exhibiting the whereabouts of the line which marks off 
the Christianity of Christ from that of the Catholic Fathers. 

We wish we could have spoken at length of a great “ point ” Mr. 
Lecky makes in showing how specially the genius of Christianity ap- 
pealed to the virtues of the s/ave, enlisted them, and made them divine. 
On the other hand, we should like to state the reasons of our difference 
from him on two subjects, (1) the alleged affinity of Romanism for the 
female and of Puritanism for the masculine division of humanity, — 
the Duke of Alva being a Catholic, and Mrs. Colonel Hutchinson a 
Puritan ;— and (2) the supposed tendency of pure Christianity to ig- 
nore the patriotic, and cherish only the domestic and amiable virtues,— 
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as if Zwingle, or Knox, or Milton were false to Christianity in espousing 
with such intense devotion the secular interests of their respective 
countries. Then some of the side-lights in Mr. Lecky’s volumes have 
all the charm of romance, such as his account of the philosophers who, 
quite as much as the modern priest, were the indispensable directors 
and father confessors of many Pagan Roman families ; or his sketches 
of hermit life, in one of which he gives us a graphic picture of the 
courtesies exchanged between two old cave occupants, who spent a 
whole afternoon in discovering whether the guest, who was upwards of 
ninety, or the host, who had completed his century of years, should 
break the whgle loaf which the ravens had that day brought in honour 
of the visitor, instead of the customary half one ; or finally, the re- 
markable paragraph in which he demonstrates that all the glory ascribed 
in song and legend to Charlemagne was in reality a fiction, — the name 
of Charlemagne being substituted for that of Charles Martel. 

But we must take our leave of Mr. Lecky, which we do with much 
sympathy in the main, and with cordial admiration for his great in- 
dustry, eloquence, and ability.— Zze Spectator. 





Our New Way Round the World. By Charles Carlton Coffin, author 
of “ Four Years of Fighting,” “Winning His Way,” “ Following 
the Flag,” etc., etc. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869. pp. 
528. 


Deni is next door; Ispahan and Teheran are our near neighbors ; 
and a daily stage will take us into the Valley of Cashmere — “ through 
by daylight.” The incredulous reader is referred to Mr. Coffin’s Mew 
Way Round the World for the truth of all this. If he does not know 
that our new way round the world is a very different one from that 
which poets have sung and voyagers have told us of, let him read this 
book, in which a clever newspaper correspondent and mild-mannered 
raconteur tells the story of his circumnavigating the globe with less 
flourish than Virgil would recite the adventures of some ambitious 
voyager along the coast of ancient Phrygia. Mr. Coffin, our new 
Palinurus, but more wakeful than the old-time pilot, begins conscien- 
tiously at the beginning of things, as one should say: “I did not start 
on a trip around the world from nowhere.” He had an honest starting- 
point. It was at New York; and we are faithfully told that the 
momentous day was “hot and sweltering,” as July days in New York 
are apt to be; and that on his—or “our ”—arrival in England, “the 
reform movement, which has since resulted,” etc., was just beginning ; 
that English matters were generally in a chaotic state; and that 
“ Austria, although she had won Custoza, was preparing to accept the 
situation into which she had been forced by her defeat at Sadowa ;” 
and that “ Victor Emanuel comes, and there is a revival of the pageantry 
of other days.” But all this is the merest prologue—the unnoted 
tuning of the orchestra—the packing of the portmanteau for the trip 
around the world. Still, it is an honest and fair beginning; and we 
are relieved by the assurance that when Mr. Coffin actually began to 
move on in his new orbit, the condition of Europe was decidedly 
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kaleidoscopic, and it is by no means his intention to dwell upon events 
transpiring in that part of the world during the years 1866 and 1867. 
This, at least, is plain sailing. 

Embarking at Marseilles on a voyage of five hundred pages of mod- 
erately fine type, we are told that “this is the land of the orange, the 
olive, and the grape ;” and that, six hundred years before the time of 
Christ, soon after the founding of Rome, the Phenicians, coasting 
along the shore, discovered the advantages of this harbor. It is plain 
that a violent attack of guide-book has set in; and it does not leave 
the unhappy tourist until he is half-way round the world, when a mild 
symptom of poetical quotation appears, and the rest of the volume is 
judiciously interspersed with brief selections from Watts, Bryant, and 
Cowper. Of course, as we pass into the classic regions of Greece and 
the ancient Arcadia, we are treated to a rehabilitation of scenery made 
famous by the old poets. “The Scylla and Charybdis, navigated by 
Ulysses,” and other such localities, are gilded by the tourist’s passing 
eloquence. Scraps of ancient history are rescued from the oblivion of 
school-boy reminiscences as we skip by Salamis, Athens, and the Ilissus, 
At Alexandria the show fairly begins, and at once we are irresistibly 
reminded of the panorama-man, whose rotund notes roll out with un- 
ruffled smoothness ever and ever. Indeed, Mr. Coffin’s style through- 
out his work is a cross between that of the panorama-man and the 
Sunday School book; a flavor of the primary geography for younger 
pupils is also perceptible. This gives us exactness without color—a 
photograph without artistic distance. Nor is the tourist above perpe- 
trating a mild form of witticism: the cheating Arabs compel him to 
declare that “there are no Bedouins of the desert than can equal the 
hackmen and stock-jobbers of New York ;” and the flavor of Mocha 
coffee revives memories that “are painful in these days of burnt beans, 
roasted corn, chiccory, and carrots,” for he recalls the good old times 
when everybody knew that breakfast was ready by the aroma that was 
exhaled from the coffee-pot in the kitchen. Then there is a smack 
of the inevitable provincialism of the newly traveled American. 
Bombay, like Boston, has its “ Back Bay ;” the Jumna, where the rail- 
road from Calcuiia crosses it, is “as wide as the Connecticut at Spring- 
field ;” and the White Cloud Hills of China have something in common 
with western Massachusetts. The book is written in that wearying 
style of the present tense that is so much affected by the cheap variety 
of dramatic novelists. One says: “And now he scales the slippery 
crag ; his brain is all on fire as he sees his beloved Eudora clasped to 
the bosom of the foul monster, whose vile lips pollute her pale cheek 
with caresses. Stridently he cries,” etc. The other thus: “ Here we 
have the city of Ahrajpootneer, built in 2703 B. c. ; that domed build- 
ing on the right is the home of the Rajore of Keerhat ; we take a 
palanquin at the ruined quay, and are carried,” etc. To sustain a 
strain of that sort through the whole length of such a book is not only 
tiresome: it is vicious. 

Still, so long as there are so many better books on the countries 
which Mr. Coffin visited, we do not suppose that he rests any claim for 
superior merit upon what he has to say about those regions. In a 
hurried rush through Europe and Asia, it was not possible for the 
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tourist to collect much new data ; and in a book of five hundred pages, 
what can be said more than shall describe Mr. Coffin’s new way round 
the world? So the author has given us a hastily seen and hastily 
sketched panorama of his voyage. Hindoo women, “examining each 
other’s heads for population not put down in the census,” cut just as 
large a figure in the moving picture, as the Greek embassador Megas- 
thenes at Allahabad in 300 B. c.; a block of Boston ice at Cairo is as 
conspicuous in the landscape as the Egyptian Sphinx. Mr. Coffin is 
not guilty of the impertinence of seeing for other people: he has sur- 
veyed the route around the world, and tells us simply what he saw, and 
how things struck him. [It is not his fault that Chinese duck-boats and 
sedan-chairs made a deeper impression upon his mind than some things 
of which we would like to hear more. But in a supplementary chapter 
he has atoned for any lack of such detail as future tourists may want, 
by printing therein a complete guide-book of the trip around the world. 
In this chapter we observe that he confesses that his new way is not 
the best way: the traveler must travel westward, not eastward, if he 
would so time his voyage as to reach each zone at the supreme mo- 
ment when it is in the best mood for receiving visitors. Easily de- 
tached people, contemplating a run around the globe, will here find 
explicit information on every point—even down to the fittest works 
for him to cram himself withal before starting. As the Great Republic 
was the author’s 4/pha, so is it his Omega ; and the volume rounds out 
with a hasty glimpse of California—a tolerably minute sketch of the 
inevitable Yosemite coming in oddly after Mirzapoor and Whang-chu. 
Thecompletion of the Pacific Railroad, some poetic allusion to the 
Ship of State, and a touch of “ Jefferson Brick,” whose home was in 
the setting sun, fitly unite both ends of the girdle round the earth ; and 
the reader will close the volume with a vague resolve to see with his 
own eyes the countries thus hastily strung on the imperfect thread of 
the Returned Traveler’s narration. — Zhe Overland Monthly. 





Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, F. S.A. Selected and Edited by Thomas Sadler, 
Ph.D. London: Macmillan. 1869. 3 vols. 


THESE delightful volumes, brimming over with salient anecdote and 
sagacious reflection, more than fulfil the expectations with which we 
looked forward to their publication, when, some months ago, we ven- 
tured to speak, in this journal, of “the forthcoming memoirs of a 
veteran English notability.” Henry Crabb Robinson is here again 
among us. In the work so ably and so wisely edited by Dr. Sadler, 
the younger generation of readers have the means of becoming person- 
ally acquainted with one of the most genial, truth-loving, and generous 
men of this century, while the successive pages will cause the friends 
of Mr. Robinson to say that he, being dead, yet speaketh. Indeed, 
we might, with all reverence, use the expression that these reminis- 
cences and diaries are not so much remains as a resurrection ; and when 
we look at the admirable engraving prefixed to the first volume, taken 
from a photograph which has happily caught the sitter’s finest expres- 
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sion, we feel that nothing is lacking in order that the world may know 
what manner of man, outwardly and inwardly, Henry Crabb Robinson 
was. 

Mr. Robinson was born at Bury St. Edmund’s in 1775, and died 
in Russell Square, in London, in 1867, having all but completed his 
ninety-second year. In noticing, first of all, the range of years— so 
much beyond the average duration of human life— allotted to Crabb 
Robinson, two observations very naturally arise. And the first is, that 
the united ages of twenty men just as old as he was would carry us 
right up to the time when St. Paul was introducing Christianity into 
Europe. The second is, that in the period which elapsed between his 
birth and his death Christianity did more to break up the great foun- 
tains of the deeps of human thought, and to bring the various arrange- 
ments of social life into accordance with the principles of the New- 
Testament teaching, than it had done or attempted since the days of 
the Apostles. We said that these observations arose naturally in 
thinking of the age of Crabb Robinson, because varied as were the 
subjects in which he was interested, and diverse as were the men who 
shared his friendship, the one great dominating element in his life was 
the religious one. 

We do not mean to raise a smile on the countenances of any of 
Crabb Robinson’s friends by adding to the preceding statement that it 
was not precisely in the character of a saint that he was known to the 
world, or regarded by his familiars. All the same, there are not a few 
of our readers who will remember, what these volumes abundantly testify, 
that on whatever subject a /é/c-d-/é/e with him might begin, a theological 
question was inevitable ere it closed. And perhaps the reason was 
that, though possessed by a profound religious sense, which only deep- 
ened with his advancing years, his Christianity was of a fluent, rather 
than of a fixed, character. He was a seeker after truth all his life, and 
thus he was always ready for a fresh quest, and forward, too, to listen 
to any one who had any authentic or first-hand experience to impart 
from the great surrounding sphere of the apprehensible but mysterious. 
In this respect Crabb Robinson’s autobiography is a singularly valuable 
contribution to the literature of our time and of our country. He 
marched step by step with the developing thought of his age. He had 
no special contribution of his own to bestow ; but he was a disciple to 
the last ; and if Godwin was the first to enable him to break through 
the hard and limited horizon of Calvinism, if at Jena, where he studied 
for five years, he made the Kantian philosophy his own, and was an 
intelligent student of Schelling himself, in his later days he was the 
enthusiastic friend and admirer of Robertson. It is quite worth while, 
however, to note the directions in which he was respectively liberal or 
uncompromising. To mystery, as such, in the region of religious specu- 
lation he did not demur. He was quite willing to admit that there was, 
or might be, in Christ a transcendent union of the human and divine 
such as rendered His personality w#igue in the history of mankind. To 
quote his own words, “I am no more repelled from belief in Christ’s 
double nature as God and man by its inconceivableness, than having a 
belief in my own double nature as body and soul.” But when the plea 
of mystery was alleged in behalf of dogmas which shocked the moral 
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sense, such as the eternal damnation of infants, or eternal punishment 
itself, in the popular sense of the phrase, he owned that he would rather 
reject the Scriptures than believe they contained a doctrine which blas- 
phemed God (iii. 206). 

On this last subject it is interesting to note an identity of sentiment 
with Crabb Robinson on the part of many of his most intimate English 
friends, and especially Thomas Clarkson, Southey, and Wordsworth. In 
a letter to J. J. Gurney, the Keswick Laureate thus wrote, —and the 
words wil! perhaps startle not a few readers, — “ I cannot believe in an 
eternity of Hell. I hope God will forgive me if I err, but in this matter 
I cannot say, ‘ Lord, help thou mine unbelief.’ ” (ii. 215). 

But we must turn to other matters. Of the class of minds which are 
appreciative, rather than original or productive, Henry Crabb Robinson 
is perhaps one of the most remarkable modern examples. He was a 
man of generous and manifold admirations, rather than of personal 
inspiration. He brought nothing specially his own into the world, and 
yet he has bequeathed to it a very rich legacy. Of science, on his own 
confession, he knew nothing. He was not a poet, nor a metaphysician, 
nor a politician, nor a theologian, and yet in his journals we have a 
wonderfully vivid representation of the main literary, philosophic, and 
political tendencies and phenomena of the last eighty years. Or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that there is scarcely a noteworthy 
personage, poet, politician, philosopher, philanthropist, or preacher, 
belonging to the century, of whom there is not some just or character- 
istic mention made in these memorabilia. But while they supply us 
with a valuable estimate of many celebrities, or with some delicious 
story about them, they possess an additional and not altogether 
secondary interest in the notices they contain of less famous indivi- 
duals. Of these last, the first to be mentioned is Crabb Robinson’s 
mother, to whom, he tells us, he was indebted for every habit or fixed 
thought at all respectable that he possessed. She died when he was 
only in his eighteenth year, but in 1867 “ her memory was as fresh as 
ever,” and the last letter that he wrote, just a month before his own 
death, is a letter about her. He could always think of her as young 
and beautiful — indeed, his father and mother were said to have been 
the handsomest pair ever married in Bury—and though she was 
uneducated, and a Calvinistic Dissenter, the influence of her religious 
affections left its impress on her son throughout his long life. Nay, 
more, there was something akin to his own recoil from the damnatory 
clauses of the popuiar creed, at least, in his mother’s feelings, of which 
we have, in this last letter, written to the Rev. Harry Jones, on the 
death of this clergyman’s mother, the following illustration : — “ When 
I was about twelve I teased her to let me go to the Bury Fair play, and 
see ‘ Don Juan,’ which contained a view of Ae//. She steadfastly refused. 
‘No, my dear,’ she said, ‘you shall not go to see the “ Infidel Des- 
troyed.” If it had been to see the “ Infidel Reclaimed ” it would have 
given me pleasure to let you go.’” 

A second name must here be introduced among those who are less 
known to the world, but who will live in Crabb Robinson’s pages, that 
of Ben Strutt. Mr. Strutt was a resident in Colchester, to which town 
Crabb Robinson was removed in his fourteenth year, to do duty as an 
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articled clerk in an attorney’s office there. Strutt was self-educated, a 
great reader, a painter, skilled in mechanics, and, though not a profes- 
sional lawyer, a man who served the county gentry largely as adviser and 
agent. He was cynical and sceptical, but withal a man of prudence, 
He made a great impression on young Crabb, and two of his sayings 
should be well pondered by those who devote themselves to ‘ making 
the most of both worlds.” One day, our diarist relates, Strutt made 
an observation which implied that he was a Churchman. “What!” I 
exclaimed, “you a Churchman?” He laughed and said, “ Let me give 
you a piece of advice, young man. Whatever you be through life, 
always be of the Act of Parliament faith!” On a later occasion 
Robinson met him in London. Strutt was going to the opera, and on 
Crabb’s mentioning to him that he had no ear for music, and least of 
all for Italian music, he said, “Get it as soon as youcan. You must 
one day love Italian music, either in this life or another. It is your 
business to get as much as you can Here; for as you leave off here, you 
must begin ¢here.” 

But of far greater influence over young Crabb Robinson was a young 
lady, by name Catherine Buck. As far as appears, there were never 
any tender episodes in their relation, and, indeed, it seems certain that 
Crabb Robinson never was in love, a reason somebody assigned 
absurdly enough for his admiration of Wordsworth’s poetry. Catherine 
was three years Crabb’s senior, and as being the most promising of her 
brother’s playfellows, she took him in hand to bring him forward. And 
“bring him forward” she did. She scolded him well for slovenliness 
in dress and rudeness in behaviour. She opened to him the realm of 
books, and in due time made him acquainted with the new opinions 
which were everywhere becoming insurgent. She lent him Godwin’s 
Political Fustice, the atheism of which he never accepted, though 
Godwin’s idea of justice he then adopted, and retained through life. It 
was she who introduced him to Lamb, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, and 
she was, as he tells us, his oracle, until she became the wife of no less 
distinguished a man than Thomas Clarkson, the original founder of the 
Society for the abolition of the Slave Trade. 

Perhaps a better reason for Crabb Robinson’s appreciation of Words- 
worth might be found in the fact that the words which have become 
household ones, “ the boy is father of the man,” were so specially true 
of himself, while in his case, too, the days were bound each to each by 
natural piety. 

Of the public characters and events introduced and chronicled in 
those journals, it would be quite impossible to speak in a single article, 
except in the most indefinite way. It must suffice to say that Crabb 
Robinson remembered the appearance of Yohn Gilpin, and got six- 
pence for learning it; and that before leaving Colchester he heard 
John Wesley preach and Erskine plead. ‘Then he lived through three 
French revolutions and two Irish rebellions. He saw with satisfaction 
the Catholic and the Jew admitted to equal civil privileges in England ; 
but he could only hope, and hope he earnestly did, for the abolition of 
the great scandal and parody of national ecclesiastical establishments, 
the Irish Church. He was present at the birth of modern English 
literature. He could remember when Rogers began to write in the 
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style of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, and he lived on until the days of 
Tennyson and Browning. He criticizes Waverley on its first appear- 
ance. Far on in his last days he was reading with delight the novels 
of George Macdonald. 

From 1800 to 1805 Crabb Robinson was a student at Jena. His 
life here might, in Niebuhr’s phrase, be termed the golden period of 
growth. He became thoroughly master of the German language. He 
initiated himself into the philosophy of Kant, and has given us in a 
letter to his brother Thomas a singularly lucid and popular analysis of 
its main elements. He could joke with Schelling, and on one occasion 
he was played off as Fichte himself, he acting the part so well as to awe 
a simple German landlord, and gain a hearty, frank confession of Ro- 
man Catholic free-thinking from a young priest, who believed that he 
had the privilege of speaking to no less a person than the author of 
the Blessed Life. It was during this time that he also became ac- 
quainted with Herder, Voss, Paulus, Schlosser, Schiller, and Goethe, 
of all of whom he has given us exquisite sketches. Of course, Goethe 
is the special object of his enthusiasm. His beauty of countenance, 
on his first being introduced to him, was, he tells us, quite “ overpower- 
ing,” and the influence of his intellect was, to use Goethe’s own adjec- 
tive, something damonisch. All the same, we cannot perceive that the 
genius of the Weimar Solomon permanently affected the freshness and 
simplicity of Mr. Robinson’s feelings, and nothing is a clearer proof to 
us of the native robustness of Crabb Robinson’s intellect and charac- 
ter, than the fact that with all his boundless reverence for Goethe, he 
still remained true to himself. 

Crabb Robinson, before returning to England, journeyed on foot to 
not a few famous German and Bohemian localities, of all of which he 
has given graphic notices. We can only afford space, however, for the 
following extract from this portion of his journals :— 


“ My first evening in Bohemia is worth recording. . . . . Ina largekitchen 
was a bedridden old woman. She began questioning me, ‘Are you a Christian ?’— 
*Yes.’— ‘A Catholic Christian?’ The landlord came up. ‘ Don’t trouble the gen- 
tleman. He is an Englishman, and, mother, you know the priest says it is the duty 
of everybody to remain of the religion they are born in” . . . . Iasked him 
about the Hussites. ‘Oh, they are the most loyal and peaceable of all our people.’ 
—‘It did not use to be so.—‘ Oh no, they were always breeding disturbances, but 
the Emperor Joseph put an end to that. ‘Their priests were very poor, and lived on 
the peasants ; one man gave them a breakfast, another a dinner, a third a bed, and 
so they went from house to house beggars and paupers. When the Emperor came 
to Prague to be crowned, among the decrees which he issued the first day was one 
that the Hussite priests should be allowed the same pay as the lowest order of the 
Catholic clergy. And since then we have never had a disturbance in the country.’ ” 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has already quoted this passage in the 
House of Lords, and indeed strained its fair and reasonable lesson a 
little beyond what it will bear. But the lesson is instructive enough as 
to the zendency of Voluntary Churches. 

In his thirty-eighth year Crabb Robinson was called to the Bar, and 
he worked hard and successfully as a barrister for fifteen years. But 
before finally selecting the Bar as a temporary vocation, he was vari- 
ously engaged in literature, and in the old days, when the Zimes began 
to be a power in the State, he was connected with that journal, first as 
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foreign correspondent, and then as foreign editor. In both capacities 
he showed remarkable aptitude and vigour, and among other Peninsu- 
lar experiences which befell him as correspondent, he records the dis- 
astrous affair of Corunna. Strangely enough, however, he heard 
nothing of the death of Sir John Moore until some considerable time 
after the event. 

During the fifteen years of Crabb Robinson's legal life his fees 
steadily increased, and he had acquired a very decided reputation for 
forensic ability, though, with his characteristic humility, he always 
maintained he knew nothing of law. It might accordingly be asked 
why he abandoned his profession in the vigour of his days, and when 
the tide of fortune and fame was at the flood. He himself tells us 
that next to going to the Bar, the wisest thing he ever did was leaving 
it. And, perhaps, he was right. In such matters we are not compe- 
tent to pronounce judgment on each other’s decisions, and there is a 
wise saying of his own about indolence, which may be pleaded in bar 
of a harsh verdict on his giving up his profession. He says in a letter 
to his brother (iii. 355), “ What is often called indolence is, in fact, 
the unconscious consciousness of incapacity, and the importunity to 
overcome it is often as injudicious as to force an unwilling player to 
the whist-table, to the great annoyance of his partners.” We do not 
mean that Crabb Robinson did not possess sufficient capacity for sus- 
taining for many years longer a distinguished position in the law. But 
we do believe that he had done his best, and that in retiring when he 
did, he was not robbing the nation of a future Attorney-General or 
Lord Chancellor. If Crabb Robinson had had others dependent for 
their daily bread and advancement in life on his professional exertions, 
of course he would have continued to work for their sakes. But as he 
was a bachelor, and with the help of a small income with which he 
started in life had already realized a fortune which enabled him to 
devote £500 in one year to charitable purposes, one great stimulus to 
labour was necessarily absent in his case. Besides he had no enthusi- 
asm for law, and why should he not do good in his own way, when 
many might be benefited and none could be injured by his humour? 

Henry Crabb Robinson was born to be a reporter of the best things 
of other men, and he has reported splendidly. Having no domestic 
claims on his affections, he gave himself up to the business of friend- 
ship,— and what a goodly list of friends, old and young, men and 
women, he had! Charles and Mary Lamb, Mrs. Barbauld, concerning 
whom he tells us that when some one asked him whether he would like 
to be introduced to her, he exclaimed, “ You might as well inquire 
whether I would like to be introduced to the angel Gabriel ;” Southey, 
Wordsworth, Flaxman, Edward Irving, Coleridge, Arnold, poor William 
Blake, who said to him one day, “I was Socrates ;” his Ladies of the 
Lake, including Mrs. Fletcher, her daughter, Lady Richardson, and 
Miss Martineau ; and, finally, Lady Byron, whose remarkable letters 
in the third volume will be a revelation to many at once of the char- 
acter and intellect of the writer, and also of the fatal Calvinism of her 
unhappy husband’s creed. Crabb Robinson was the prince of story- 
tellers. ‘The stories in these volumes have long been familiar to the 
narrator’s friends. Dr. Sadler has done well in publishing them all ; 
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and we must express our regret that we cannot spare room for any 
more of them, especially those relating to Charles Lamb and the Rev. 
Robert Robinson, of Cambridge. 

Saving occasional outbursts of indignation with those who did not 
sympathize with him in his hero-worship of Goethe and Wordsworth, 
Crabb Robinson was intolerant only of intolerance. He remained 
young and fresh in his sympathies to the last, and the Flaxman Gallery 
and University Hall, London, will long bear witness to his enthusiastic 
and substantial liberality. 

This work will be a delightful surprise to the great outer world, while 
it will augment very considerably the esteem, and, in not a few cases, 
the unfeigned and grateful affection with which H. C. Robinson was 
regarded by his acquaintances and friends. He comes out here better 
and greater than even his most intimate friends held him to be; and 
we shall take leave of him with the words which Dr. Sadler has appro- 
priately prefixed to the third volume : — 

“ His life, 
Sweet to himself, was exercised in good, 
That shall survive his name and memory.” 


—The Spectator. 
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MISCELLANY. 


NE evening, as Theodore Hook sat at the piano-forte making 
rhyming couplets on the names of the assembled company, some 
one observed that he would not easily find a corresponding rhyme to 
the name of a gentleman who had just returned to the drawing-room 
after a temporary absence. “ His name?” asked Hook. “ Rosenhagen,” 
was the reply. The master of impromptu instantly sang— 
“ But what shall we say about Mr. Rose-in-again, 
Who pops his nose out, and then pops his nose in again ?” 
On the occasion of a tax-collector making his appearance, Hook 
immediately said — 
“ Here comes Mr. Wynter, surveyor of taxes ; 
I advise you to give him whatever he axes, 


And that too without any nonsense or flummery ; 
For though his name’s Wynter, his actions are sammary.” 





THE GREAT WARRIOR. 


I am a warrior, stout and strong, 

I’ve fought the cold world, hard and long, 
I’ve fought it for a crust of bread, 

And for a place to lay my head. 

I’ve fought it for my name and pride, 
Back to the wall, with both hands tied ; 
I’ve felt its foot upon my brain, 

And struggled, and got up again ! 

And so I will, if so I must, 

Until this dust returns to dust. 
Meanwhile the battle rages on, 

Let me die fighting, and begone ! 





Fine LANGUAGE FOR FINE Lapies.—Strange as are the fashionable 
costumes now in vogue, the words used to describe them are to our 
mind stranger still. For instance, look at this : — 

“The basque is edged round the bottom with a small fluting. The tight sleeves 
are trimmed at the wrists with a bouillon with two headings.” 

As there is a musical resemblance in the words, it is possible that 
“fluting ” may mean the same as “ piping,” a term which we distinctly 
remember to have seen in some old fiddle-faddle fashion book. But 
how can sleeves be “trimmed with a bouillon,” unless, indeed, some 
French soup happens to be spilled on them? “A broth of a boy” is a 
foolishly incomprehensible expression, and perhaps a girl who chooses 
to wear bouillon on her sleeve may, with almost equal foolishness, 
be said to have a soup-con of being a fine lady. 
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THE Forest. 


There is a wonder in the woods 
More sweet than ocean calm ; 

And sounds more pure than surging floods, 
Or organ-sounded psalm. 


Deep arches stretch as holily 
As minster-aisles by night, 
When shades in dim immensity 

Limn forth the Infinite. 


And oft when not a leaf is stirred 
A shudder thrills the wood, 

As though the forest, trembling, heard 
The footsteps of its God. 


Then comes a quiet deep as death, 
And awful as the prayer 

Of the last sigh of saintly breath 
Upborne on silent air. 


Like angels o’er sepulchral urn, 
So seem to pray the trees ; 

We hear our beating hearts, and yearn 
To have repose like these. 





WaNTED, a broad philosopher. This is at the present moment the 
demand of a gentleman, aged twenty-five, who is about to travel abroad, 
and is seeking through the advertising columns of the Zimes, a suitable 
companion. The desired friend must be pretty well off, so as to share 
the cost of a “travelling servant,” and he must be fond of exercise, 
especially shooting ; but, above all, he must hold “ broad philosophical 
views.” The tourists are to begin with Geneva or Lucerne, then to 
travel on to Pau for part of the winter, and thence to Italy or Spain. 
Evidently the advertiser thinks that shooting abounds in these unex- 
plored lands, and we can well imagine the bright hopes with which he 
looks forward to discuss Comte and Congreve with some broad philo- 
sopher as they lie on their stomachs stalking deer among the Alps, or 
letting fly at small birds in the Roman campagna. But the oddest part 
of the proposal is the proviso that “preliminaries are to be discussd by 
friends.” This completely baffles us. In what state of mind, of body, 
and of purse is the advertiser that he cannot discuss preliminaries in 
his own proper person? What can be those “ broad philosophic views ” 
which require the aid of a conseil de famille for previous discussion? Is 
it necessary to call in one’s lawyer, or one’s sister, in order to ascertain 
whether the intending companions are agreed as to the philosophy of 
“the absolute ” and the “unconditioned?” Is the advertiser a partisan 
of Mr J. S. Mill or of Sir W. Hamilton? What does he think of Mr. 
Huxley? It is just as easy for travelling companions to part on the 
question whether or not human thought is a mere function of aggregated 
molecules, as upon the doubt whether the Pope of Rome is or is not 
the Scarlet Lady. 
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A FRencu doctor has discovered that turpentine is a sure antidote 
to phosphorus, and he commends this discovery most especially to 
parents whose children have been sucking lucifer matches. It appears 
that, in more than twenty cases of this kind he has employed turpen- 
tine (one teaspoonful neat) successfully ; and his report on the subject 
of these cures has been favourably received by the Academy of Medi- 
cine. We hasten to add that we do not ourselves vouch for this 
remedy, so that if any of our readers wish to try the experiment of 
eating a few matches, and then drinking a little turpentine, they must 
not sue us for damages if they are incommoded by the results. We 
are not prescribing, we are only reporting. 





FOUNDERED. 


How many a glorious morning have I seen 
Darken ere noon in fearfullest eclipse ! 
How many a sea, pellucid and serene, 
Iiave I known treacherous to deep-laden ships. 
Alas ! alas! how many a gallant soul — 
Artist, romancer, scholar, bard, divine, 
Poor wherries in the wild Atlantic roll — 
Have I seen founder in the pitiless brine ! 





Tue Bouquet Bonnet.— Among other vastly interesting morsels of 
intelligence, a Paris correspondent tells us that — 


“Ladies wear, as bonnets, diadems of flowers, extremely high, accompanied by 
lace ruches and often by an aigrette or a small bird placed as if it were on the point 
of flying away with full-spread wings.” 


For a long while ladies’ bonnets have been growing, in the trite 
phrase, small by degrees and beautifully less ; and after being scarcely 
visible to the naked eye, it seems they now have actually gone clean 
out of sight. Flowers in France are worn “ as bonnets,” we are told ; 
and perhaps we soon may hear of ladies wearing bouquets on their 
heads, and thus enjoying the delight of displaying something fresh 
whenever they go out. No doubt, too, they will soon go in their 
bonnets to the opera, and throw them to Dinorah, or Rosina, or Ophelia, 
or whoever else may win their admiration and applause. Staid persons 
might object to wear a bird “with full-spread wings,” as it possibly 
might give them an appearance somewhat flighty ; but no objection 
could be raised to a high diadem of flowers, excepting on the ground 
that it was clearly not a bonnet. When is a bonnet not a bonnet? it 
may now be asked. And the answer may be given, When it becomes 
a bouquet, and then becomes a lady. 





HEAVEN AND HELL. 


Is Heaven a place, or state of mind ? 
Let old experience tell ! 

Love carries Heaven where’er it goes, 
And Hatred carries Hell. 
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Tue STYLUS OF THE FuTuRE.— An ingenious refiark was made a 
short time since to the effect that until the invention of railroads man- 
kind had made no real advance in locomotion since the days of the 
Pharaohs. The same thing may be said of the process of writing, 
which is carried on still in the same clumsy way that it was in the 
days of the scribe who heard all the words at the mouth of his master 
and “wrote them with ink in a book.” Think seriously about it, and 
what can be more cumbrous or vexatious than our mode of writing? 
It involves the making of ink, the making of pens, the procuring of 
paper, and of blotting paper or pounce, the possession of a separate 
receptacle for the ink, the carrying of the pen over to dip it into the 
ink, the constant interruption of the flow of thought to replenish the 
flow of ink, the longer interruption at the end of each page to blot the 
writing or cover it with pounce. Then observe the varieties of torment 
that may be introduced into this already complex operation. The pen 
may be bad ; the paper may be bad; the ink may be bad — bad in 
colour, or too thin or too thick, or may (like copying ink) have a vile 
smell, or (like copying ink again) may remain sticky and smeary for 
hours after it is written with. Each of these possibilities creates some 
fresh nuisance for the writer and interferes with his comfort, and there- 
fore with the ease and effect of his composition. His pen leaves a 
pathway of blots on the table between the inkpot and the paper, or 
has to be shaken out by his side after each dip to the disadvantage of 
the carpet. If not, the writing suffers. Every z is surmounted by a 
round pond, and the tails of all 7's, g’s, and other caudate letters form 
little lakes of ink, to be dissipated into broad lagoons on the pressure 
of the blotting paper. Then think of hairs in your pen, of black 
smears up the side of your finger, of pens digging into the paper, or 
gliding innocuously over greasy spots! In a word, the pen and ink 
are thoroughly antiquated, and fit for a place in the Kensington 
Museum, near the antiquated Italian coaches. Who will rise up and 
give us a pencil which shall do ail the good that the pen and ink do, 
with none of their drawbacks? — Pall Mall Gazette. 


CLoupDs. 


Nobody looks at the clouds 
With a love that equals mine, 
I know them in their beauty, 
In the morn or the even shine. 


I know them and possess them, 
My castles in the air, 

My palaces, cathedrals, 
And hanging gardens fair. 


Sometimes I think, star-gazing, 
That many a monarch proud 

Has far less joy in his halls of stone 
Than I in my halls of cloud. 
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A Curious §ENTENCE.— The following curious sentence, “ Satgr 
arepo teret opera rotas,” is not first-class Latin, but may be freely trans- 
lated, “I cease from my work ; the sower will wear away his wheels,” 
It is, in fact, something like a nonsense verse, but has these peculiari- 
ties: 1. It spells backward and forward all the same. 2. Then, the 
first letters of each word spell the first word. 3. Then, all the second 
letters of each word spell the second word. 4. Then, all the third. 
and so on through the fourth and fifth. 5. Then, commencing with 
the last letter of each word, spells the first word. ‘Then, the next to 
the last letter of each word ; and so on, through.— Aferry’s Museum, 


As Mr. Lecky’s book has given a fresh stimulus to the old controversy 
on the genesis of morals, the following concise statement of French 
opinion on the subject (from the Ve Parisienne) may perhaps be in- 
teresting at ihis moment ; at least, it is decided enough: — “Il n’y a ni 
bien ni mal; ni vice, ni vertu; ni beaut, ni laideur ; il y a des tradi- 
tions recues, des usages admis, et des appréciations relatives au temps 
et 4 la société dans laquelle on vit.” 


THe Livinc MEN. 


I see the true men of the day — 
The great, the brave, heroic souls — 
Not as they pass me in the way 
Amid the common human shoals ; 
But with the eyes of future Time, 
Their halos fixed, their wreaths entwined, 
Sages, and wits, and bards sublime ; 
The benefactors of their kind. 


A apy the other day — who is deeply versed in all matters apper- 
taining to the nursery — she is “ very much married,” as poor Artemus 
Ward used to say, with ever so many little “encumbrances ”— sug- 
gested to me that the use of “baby’s coral” probably originated in an 
old-world superstition, that red coral was a capital charm against 
witchcraft (!). And really, now I come to think of it— if it is worth 
a thought — Brand, the antiquary, quotes from an old work much as 
follows, if my memory serves me: “Wytches tell that this stone 
withstondeth lyghtenynge, and putteth it from houses that it is in.” 
Bells, you know, were originally used to scare away evil spirits ; and 
so there may be the remnant of a medieval superstitious fancy cling- 
ing to the coral and the silver bells, which will soon be as obsolete a 
child’s plaything as the “ go-cart.”— Ounce a IVeek. 


Some weeks ago there appeared in this journal a curious specimen 
of enigmatical writing —L NDP Y, etc. ‘The enigma is a very old 
one, and was not there given complete. A correspondent sends the 
subjoined version, which is, I believe, correct: —LNNEOPY, 
LIATT, LIAVQ,LIAME, LIAETME,LIEDCD,AG, 
AC KC, which being interpreted signifies: — Helene est née au pays 
Grec, elle y a tété, elle y a vécu, elle y a aimé, elle y a été aimée, elle y est 
décédée, agée, assez cassée.—Once a Week, 
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WEAPONS. 


Both swords and guns are strong, no doubt, 
And so are tongue and pen, 

And so are sheaves of good bank notes 
To sway the souls of men. 

But guns and swords, and gold and thought, 
Though mighty in their sphere, 

Are sometimes feebler than a smile, 
And poorer than a tear. 


A DISTINGUISHED Tourist.— Mrs. Malaprop is abroad with her 
husband and a Currier, and from the accounts which have come to 
hand of her progress appears to be making rather a wide circuit in her 
travels, letters having been received from her dated Aches-la-Chapel, 
The Ague, Humbug, Kissing’em, Tureen, and Whistbaden. She 
writes that she was delighted with the Rind and not surprised at the 
colour of the Roan. Her descriptions of Lake Lemon, the Jargon- 
elles, the Hearts Mountains, and the Simpleton Pass are very re- 
markable, and the Jury Mountains she describes as Grand. When 
last heard of, Mrs. M. was going to Ruin. 


THE most innocent intentions are sometimes liable to be miscon- 
strued. A Paris paper says an Englishman named John Roberts, was 
tried recently at Fontainebleau for picking pockets at a fair. He was 
detected by a Madame de Grandmaison with his hands in her dress. 
She accused him of attempting to rob her, but he begged her pardon, 
saying that he had mistaken her pocket for that of an overcoat which 
he carried on his arm. ‘The lady’s husband, however, gave him into 
custody, and he was taken to the police station, where he was found 
to have nine pieces of gold in his mouth. He explained that he had 
put the money there to relieve the toothache, and said he was a cab- 
inet-maker by trade, but had come to Paris to engage as an interpreter. 
He was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and two years’ surveil- 
lance by the police. 


A NEw specimen of the numerous eccentricities of Richard Wagner, 
the inventor of “the music of the future,” is given in a book lately 
published by Herr Mendes, under the title of “Wagner at home.” 
There is a room in Wagner’s house, says the author, with a gorgeously 
decorated ceiling and tapestry of leather embroidered with gold. On 
the walls are portraits of Goethe, Schiller, and Beethoven. The two 
poets are placed facing each other, but opposite Beethoven there is 
nothing but a looking glass. On turning to Wagner for an explana- 
tion, the musician placed himself in front of the glass, in which his face 
was reflected, thus supplying the deficiency. It is added that this is 
the only kind of portrait of himself that Wagner allows to be kept in 
his house. 





THE GREEN TABLE, 


VERY slender stock of knowledge seems sufficient nowadays to 

qualify a man for being a magazine-critic, in this country at Teast, 
and this probably is the reason that no one cares for their criticisms or in 
the least regards what they say. We do not, of course, speak of those who 
praise or censure according as the author happens or not to belong to their 
own set, or clique, or political party, but of those in whom one can detect a 
sort of meaning to criticise fairly, if they only knew how to go about it. But 
they seem to have no rules, no guide, no fixed principles ; merely likes and 
dislikes, which they do not pretend to justify, and for which they apparently 
can not account. 

Knowledge is one thing, and pedantry another. We expect a reasonable 
knowledge of anatomy or of the laws of light and shade from the critic of 
sculpture or painting ; but most of these literary “critics” are in the position 
of one who should perceive nothing amiss in the cali of a leg being placed 
upon the shin, and pronounce admirable a landscape in which half the sha- 
dows fall toward the sun. 

Within the last two days we have read two “criticisms ” on a recent book 
of poems, in one of which the work was reviled as utterly stupid, con- 
temptible, worthless trash, and in the other eulogized in a strain of panegyric 
which would be extravagant if applied to Milton. In neither was there the 
slightest attempt to show the grounds of the judgment, nor the least refer- 
ence to any principles upon which it was formed. 

We take up the first magazine that comes to hand —a monthly of consid- 
erable reputation — and here is what we open to :— 

“We have a profound admiration for George Eliot as a novelist, and no 
admiration at all for her asa poet. She is no poet, and from present appear- 
ances will never become one... She is ignorant of the very technicalities of 
the poetic art, the A BC’s of rhythms, etc., which the merest versifier gen- 
erally has at his fingers’ ends. Such rhymes as ‘yoke’ and ‘rock,’ ‘was’ 
‘rose’ ‘disclose,’ ‘would’ and ‘mood’ [and some others] would be unpar- 
donable in a school-girl— what are they in the author of Adam Bede and 
Romola?” Or what, we may ask, are they in Byron, Pope, Dryden, Milton, 
and a score of other great poets, who use just such rhymes upon occasion? 
The @ fortiori is a ridiculous one at the best; as if the rules for a school- 
girl’s exercise were the standard of English poetry. He might have given 
some apparent force to his censure by turning it the other way :—‘ These 
licenses are barely admissible in the great masters of verse, but should never 
have been ventured upon by a novice.” 

So after fulminating the tremendous and irrevocable excommunication of 
George Eliot from the glorious company of poets, the only ground he alleges 
for his awful doom is that she sometimes uses imperfect rhymes. 

But the critic proceeds :—* If she had selected a difficult measure to write 
in, we might not wonder at her occasional lapses; but we can not avoid 
wonder when the measure is so simple as the ordinary heroic couplet, which 
we owe to Marlowe, who was the first to use it in narrative in his Hero and 
Leander.” : 

Now putting aside the fact that the heroic couplet is one of the most difi- 
cult measures to write we// in— which is of course what he means — what 
are we to think of the knowledge, reading, and general fitness for his task, 
of a critic who says Marlowe was the first to use the heroic couplet in narra- 
tive ?—a statement about equivalent to saying that Claudian first introduced 
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the Latin hexameter. Not to go back to early Italian and French poetry 
(both of the /angue d’oc and the /angue d’oil), has he never seen nor heard 
of a poet named Chaucer, who lived in the fourteenth century, and the 
greater part of whose works — narrative chiefly—are written in this very 
metre? They are works tolerably well known to scholars, and can be found 
in most public libraries. And can he complain if we turn his own language 
against himself, and say that he “is no ‘critic,’ and from present appearances 
will never become one. He is ignorant of the very technicalities of his art, 
the ABC of ‘criticism.’” 

As a companion piece to this we may take a brief review of L’Homme qui 
Rit, in another magazine of high standing. The critic says “the reader is 
conscious of a feeling of disappointment that it is not a perfect work of art 
like either of its predecessors, Les Misérables and Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer.” It would be curious to learn what is this reviewer’s idea of “a per- 
fect work of art.” In point of fact there is no single canon of art which 
those two works do not violate, more grossly perhaps than any other work 
of the century. All laws of symmetry and proportion are disregarded ; ir- 
relevant episodes and dissertations of enormous length introduced ; minor 
characters dwelt on to a fatiguing extent; incidents and other matters not 
influencing the movement of the plot spun out through dozens of pages ; the 
march of the narrative sometimes dragged at a snail’s pace, and sometimes 
hurried at breathless speed ; good taste and even decency violated — in fine, 
the whole is an immense phantasmagoria of grotesques. What makes these 
works really great, and compels our admiration, is the magnificent imagina- 
tion of the author, with his extraordinary power of expression. Of art there 
is none. 

Our critic further remarks that the swarms of anachronisms and errors 
respecting English laws and customs in Z’Homme gui Rit are no more open 
to censure than the anachronisms and incongruities of Shakspeare. But 
there is no similarity in the cases. In many of Shakspeare’s plays the lo- 
cality is merely a name —his “ Bohemia” which has a sea-port, is not the 
Bohemia of geography —the place is really Anywhere, and the time Any- 
when. But M. Hugo pretends to special knowledge of everything he treats 
of, and is perpetually offering for his reader’s admiration the exhaustive ex- 
tent of his researches, and the curious and recondite sources of his informa- 
tion. And if it appears that he knows nothing at all of what he professes to 
know better than any one else, it is a duty of the critic to unmask that pre- 
tence. 

Finally, our reviewer adds that “the critics have handled the book before 
us with unusual severity ; but we venture to predict [séc] that had L’ Homme 
gui Rit been published before Les A/isérables and Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer, it would have been received not only with favor, but with acclamations 
of delight.” Here we have our reviewer’s idea of the functions of a critic. 
He has no rules or principles to guide him; no idea of a perfect work as a 
standard. A new book appears: he likes it, he don’t know why — perhaps 
he is in a benignant humor, or something in it reminds him of something 
pleasant, or perhaps his digestion is particularly satisfactory, so from the urn 
full of phrases that stands at his right hand, he deals out a measure of praise. 
Another work appears by the same writer: the charm of novelty is now 
gone, or our critic is dyspeptic, or feels like writing a slashing article, so he 
abuses the book, and can not tell why. This is our reviewer’s idea of a 
calling of which he is still not ashamed to profess himself a member. To 
use his own happy phrase, “we venture to predict” that he conscientiously 
conforms his practice to his theory. 


SOME years ago a French speculator found himself ruined by a sudden 
collapse in the stock-market. He resolved to commit suicide, but, as he was 
a connoisseur in monumental literature, he decided first to compose his own 
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epitaph. The first line, a very fine one, terminated with the word ¢riomphe, 
To this, search as he might, he could find no rhyme, and he could not bring 

. . ‘co . . rly = - . . . . 5 
himself to sacrifice his beloved line. Time passed, finding him still in search 
of his rhyme, assisted by a number of benevolent friends, but all in yain, 
One day a promising speculation presented itself: he seized the opportunity 
and regained his fortune. . 

The rhyme so zealously sought has at length been found, and the epitaph 
completed. Here it is :— 

Attendre que de soi la vétusté triomphe, 


C’est absurde! Je vais au devant de la mort. 
Mourir a plus d’attraits quand on est jeune encore: 


A quoi bon devenir un vieillard monogomphe? 
1 


Monogomphe ; a brilliant Hellenism signifying “ who has but a single tooth.” 





IF, 


If you are willing to be mine, 
There is, you know, an easy sign 
For you to give, me to divine: 
Just place the tendril of a vine 
Upon my breast. 


Let this reveal the trust you feel, 
And I shall kiss the mute appeal ; 
Then with a warmer kiss I'll seal 
The treaty for our common weal, 
My vine, my rest! 


©. We. 





GENERAL GEARY, now candidate for the Governorship of Pennsylvania, 
is evidently a student of the Elizabethan dramatists. The happy expedient 
to which he resorted to clear his reputation from a suspicion incurred during 
the Mexican war, was plainly inspired by the reading of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. It appears that during the battle of Contreras, his regiment was 
called into action, but no field officer could be found with it, so the Palmetto 
regiment was substituted. This fact having called forth some satirical com- 
ments, Col. Geary and his lieutenant-colonel went to the aide who had car- 
ried the order (a division commander in the last war, who himself relates the 
fact) and asked him to give them a certificate of courage. 

Nothing could be clearer than that this expedient was suggested by a 
close and sympathetic study of the part of Bessus, in A Avug and no King, 
who having been beaten and kicked by Lord Bacurius, has recourse to two 
professional swordsmen for a precisely similar purpose. He relates to them 
his sufferings in detail, upon which they declare :— 





Captain, thou art a valiant gentleman ; 
Abide upon’t, a very valiant man. 
Bessus. My equal friends of the sword, I must request 
Your hands to this 
Swordsmen. *Tis fit it should be. 
Bessus. Boy, 
Get me some wine, and pen and ink, within. 





He then introduces them to Bacurius as soldiers and gentlemen who 


come to vouch 





Under their valiant hands, I am no coward. 
Swordsmen. We have examined, from your lordship’s boot there, 

To this man’s head, the nature of the beatings ; 

And we do find his honour is come off 

Clean and sufficient. 


ut the General’s referee was not up in the Swordsman’s part, and the 
General has not received his certificate to the present day. 
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In the Annual Register for the year 1760 we find the following curious 
statement. Can any of our readers, pool in ethnological and philological 
science, tell us more about this little island of Northern speech left so Yong 
in the great sea of Romance language ? 

“ There has been lately a new nation discovered in Italy, which has sub- 
sisted there for many hundred years without any notice being taken of them. 
These people live in several villages in the mountains lying north to the 
cities of Verona and Vicenza, and speak a language of their own, which 
hitherto was thought a corrupt German, but upon a closer inquiry is found 
to be very pure Danish. Signor Marco Pezzo has written a very learned 
dissertation to prove that these people are a remnant of the Cimbrians, de- 
feated by Caius Marius.” 





THE zircon light invented by M. Tessié du Motay (of which we gave an 
account in our last number) has been employed in illuminating the theatre 
La Gaité in Paris, with remarkable success. Our authority says that “the 
light afforded is whiter and more intense than that of gas, and produces a 
peculiarly splendid and artistic effect. Sixty burners gave a more brilliant 
illumination than the twelve hundred gas- light Ss previously in use.” 





CERTAINLY it can not be charged against the Methodist Episcopal Church 

North that they cling over-fondly to “the old ways, or are troubled by any 
polish feelings of conservatism. What would Wesley, Summerfield, or 
Asbury have thought of the introduction of the music of Opera Bouffe in a 
church? At a fashionable wedding the other day in St. Paul’s M. E. Church, 
Jersey City, the organist, by direction, doubtless, performed a selection from 
Offenbach’s Génévidve de Brabant. What this opera is, those who know 
need not be told, and.those who do not know are better without the knowledge. 

Should Mile. Thérésa visit the United States, as it is reported she intends 
to do, she should apply for an engagement at St. Paul’s M. E. Church, Jersey 
City, where she will probably have the opportunity of singing Rien west 
sacré pour un sapeur with organ accompaniment. 





DEATH. 
(From Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal.) 


Death is the one consoler, true and tried ; 
The goal of life, the hope we last retain, 
Which, like some rare elixir, charms our pain 
And heartens us to march till eventide ; 
The streaks of morning which the clouds divide 
Athwart the tempest, snow, and driving rain ; 
The inn toward which the wayworn travellers strain, 
Certain to find rest there, whate’er betide : 
An angel holding in his sovereign hand 
Sleep, and the guerdon of ecstatic dreams, 
That smooths the couch and shuts the weary eyes: 
The prisoner’s key; the leper’s healing streams ; 
The beggar’s purse ; the exile’s fatherland ; 
The open portico to unknown skies. 


THOSE of our readers who read Victor Hugo’s romance Les Travatlleurs 
dela Mer in the original will doubtless remember their surprise and amuse- 
ment at his mention of a catastrophe that befel “the cliff on the frontier of 
England and Scotland, called Premitve des Quatre, First of the Fourth.” 
But before the work appeared, a friend more “learned in geography and the 
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language of that nation within whose territories M. Hugo had been residin 
for a dozen years, pointed out that Premzere des Quatre was not the correct 
translation of /irst of the Fourth, and that the Firth of Forth, which was 
the name he was aiming at, was an arm of the sea. He little knew the man 
he had to deal with. From his exalted height of imagination, M. Hugo 
looked down upon such puerilities as facts with ineffable contempt, and con- 
tented himself with replying that he was right in all points, that Premidve 
des Quatre was the right version of Firth of Forth, and that the first of the 
four cliffs marking the frontier between England and Scotland had been 
blown down by an equinoctial gale. ‘As for the meteorological facts,” he 
said, he “took them from the Au//etin of the Paris Observatory, and it was 
to the Bulletin, and not to him that any rectification should be addressed, 
For the rest,” he adds, “1 do not believe there is any error.” Of course not, 
What, Victor Hugo bring down his soaring genius from the azure abyss to 
consult a map? “The man whom nothing stops, the mouth of the black 
clarion, the sinewy athlete that drags comets by the hair, who penetrates to 
the open gulfs guarded by the livid pack of black lightnings, and who roars 
when the thunders bark” (Les Contemplations, vi. 2) condescend to turn the 
pages of a dictionary? Better that geography ceased to be a science, and 
the English tongue perished from the earth. 





SINCE 1866, there has been an increasing tendency among the officers 
of the Prussian army to adopt the Russian fashion of insulting civilians 
whenever they find opportunity. But in Russia a civilian insulted by an 
officer usually cffaces himself, while the Prussian is less meek, and sometimes 
turns the tables on the aggressor. Several officers of the Guard were trav- 
elling in a railroad-car in which was a party of Berliners. One of the latter, 
in conversation with his friends, let fall the expression “ Upon my word of 
honor.” “So!” said a lieutenant, with a sneer. “ And yo have a word of 
honor, have you?” “Yes, I have,” replied the douzgeors. “In point of fact, 
I have two: my own, and one that a lieutenant of the Guard pledged to me 
for a hundred ¢ha/ers he borrowed, and which he has never reclaimed.” 


. 

A SPRIGHTLY writer, M. de Saint-Victor, has recently published an inter- 
esting paper on Ca/s. He notices the fact that in Europe, while the race of 
dogs has been greatly esteemed, cats have been from the earliest times the 
victims of contempt or of obloquy. Ancient writers rarely mention them, 
while the medizval superstition that associated them with witches, has in- 
vested with a lurid light the most harmless and domestic of animals. In the 
Orient on the other hand, dogs are in low esteem, and cats in universal 
honor. “An Arab legend,” says M. de Saint-Victor, “gives a singular ac- 
count of the origin of the cat. Noah, it says, being much annoyed by rats 
in the ark, desired to have some creature that would destroy them, so he 
approached the lion and slapped his face. This buffet caused the lion to 
sneeze, and he sneezed forth a cat. 

“This quaint legend is not without poetry. A furious cat ready for a 
spring, her eyes flaming, her nose wrinkled, her fur erect, her whole body 
gathered up and drawn into a ball in her little rage, does she not give the 
idea of that fantastic incarnation, the sneeze of a lion? 

“Most persons have heard the pretty story of Mohammed and his cat. 
The prophet was about to put on his robe to go to the mosque, when he 
perceived his cat asleep on one of the sleeves, upon which he cut off the 
sleeve rather than disturb her slumbers. On his return from prayers, the 
cat arched her back in reverence for the Chief of the faithful, and made her 
two professions of faith in a loud purr; whereupon Mohammed stroked her 
back thrice, bestowed upon her the gift of always falling on her feet, and 
promised her a place in paradise.” 
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(From Goethe.) 
GRIEVE not, sad souls, but mark a simple word: 
He who errs not sees well where others erred ; 
But he who errs has still a better light, 
For he sees clearly where they went aright. 


In the Antigone (220) the Chorus asserts,— 


obx Eatty OFrw Mweos Os Savery spa. 


But More proved the falsity of this apophthegm. 
Kreon (525) shows how strenuously he would have opposed the Woman’s 
Rights movement of this day :— 


éuov S& Carros obx apSee yun. 


But then Kreon was an abominable tyrant, and got the worst of it in the 
end, in his stupid strife with Antigone, who knew the battle-cry of “ Scissors ” 
and was more than a match for mere man. 


OTHER distinguished persons besides the G. 7. are interesting themselves 
in the question of reforming the mode of capital punishment. Surgeon- 
General Hammond has invented a species of garrote, equally ingenious and 
humane, which by means of a screw produces pressure on the carotids, the 
jugulars and the trachia, thus superinducing “apnoea, asphyxia, syncope and 
lipothymia.” Syncope azd lipothymia! Insatiate Hammond, would not 
one suffice ? 

Was it not Dr. Purgon who warned his insubordinate patient that he 
would fall “from a dyspepsy to a bradypepsy, from a bradypepsy to an 
apepsy, from an apepsy to a dysentery, from a dysentery to a lientery, and 
from a lientery to a privation of life” ? 


I HEAR thy voice in murmuring pines, 
I see thine image in the lake; 
Some fancy of thee ever twines 
With all I compass or forsake. 


For thou a subtle spell hast spread 
O’er night and day, o’er land and sea; 
All help to twine the charméd thread 
That leads my footsteps back to thee. 


Guyot’s School Geographies are a very popular, and in several respects 
very useful series of text-books. But it seems almost impossible for any 
educational work to proceed from a Northern source without containing 
some truth worsted or some falsehood openly asserted to promote Yankee 
aims and inculcate Yankee doctrines. Here is what children are to be 
taught in reference to the history and structure of their own Government :— 

“The United States is a great Republic, which, for the convenience of the 
people living in it, is divided into portions called States or Territories, like 
a great house divided into many rooms.” Common School Geography, 
p.29. Ed. 1867. 

Here are three lines, containing three statements and a comparison ; and 
each of these is a double falsehood: a falsehood in history and a falsehood 
in politics. But then it suits the North to disseminate these doctrines just 
now, and school-books go everywhere, and children’s minds are so receptive. 
These geographies have recently been selected for exclusive use in the pub- 
lic schools of Florida. 
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IN an interesting article on the three Czsars, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Beulé relates a curious anecdote. Ip 
1814, when Louis XVIII was on his way to Paris, an order was issued to 
substitute busts of the new king in the place of those of Napoleon, and the 
sculptor Bosio was employed to furnish the model. Having only forty-eight 
hours to do it in, he looked about for a ready-made bust that would require 
little alteration. He had in his studio a cast of the celebrated Vitellius of 
the Louvre, and was struck with the likeness. By the help of a little plaster 
he enlarged and rounded the nose to the Bourbon pattern, clapped a coiffure 
of the style of Louis XVI upon the crisp Roman curls, and there was his 
gracious majesty complete, and for some time Vitellius-Bourbon looked down 
from all official pedestals. Remembering how marked a feature gluttony has 
been in the character of all the Bourbons, the king was not so ill represented 
by the man to supply whose table for eight months cost 900,000,000 sesterces, 
and of whom it was said that if he had lived longer he would have eaten up 
the whole Empire. 





WHILE the Viceroy ot Egypt, or Khedive, whatever that title may amount 
to—was in Paris, a certain charming Madame X. paid him such marked 
attentions as to give rise to a good deal of malicious gossip. Her master- 
stroke, however, was adopting for a device an ibis, and for a motto the words 
of Ruth :— Quo 1nis zo. Whether she has started for Cairo yet, we have 
not heard. 

The Viceroy, had he been a classical scholar, might have administered a 
gentle snub to her ambition in the words of Ovid :— medio tutissima ibis. 





WE had not intended to make any further allusion to “the Byron scandal,” 
especially since the appearance of Lord Wentworth’s declaration that the 
sealed-up manuscript in his grandmother’s (Lady Byron’s) handwriting 
“does not contain any charge of so grave a nature as that which Mrs. Stowe 
asserts was told her’”—a declaration which pretty effectually settles the 
calumny and the calumniator—buta critic in the Athen@um makes a re- 
mark of so delicious a xaivefé, that we cannot refrain from repeating it. 
After expressing his opinion of “this execrable matter,” he says :—‘ We 
sincerely wish that the commercial atmosphere did not so closely envelop 
the relation. We are ready to believe in Mrs. Stowe’s high principles, and 
we hope to hear from her a denial that she has touched honorarium for the 
story she has told.” 

To find that our idol is not merely clay, but uncleanly muck, is no doubt 
a sore trial. To suppose that Mrs. Stowe would consent to harrow and 
lacerate her tenderest and holiest feelings by violating the sacred confidence 
of her revered and cherished friend for any less motive than a handsome 
sum in cash, is a simplicity worthy of the Golden Age. 
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